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The Study of National Character: Some 
Observations on the American Case’ 


SHALL try in these remarks to put into perspective certain prob- 
lems in the study of national character. My procedure will not 
be technical and systematic, but speculative and fragmentary. I 
shall take my mandate broadly to touch on a variety of styles of 
thought and thus address myself not only to the sociology of society 
but also to the sociology of knowledge. My emphasis will be on na- 
tional character, not as historians have traditionally used the concept, 
but rather in terms of the inquiries that have resulted from the con- 
fluence of psychoanalytic or Gestalt psychology and cultural anthro- 
pology. This confluence, going back to Sapir and others in the 1920’s, 
is hardly more than a generation old. It received an enormous im 
in the Second World War when anthropologists, who had examined 
the relations of culture and personality in small preliterate societies, 
turned their attention to assessing the morale, the vulnerability, and 
the approachability of enemy and allied states. Ruth Benedict’s book 
on Japan, The Chysanthemum and the Sword (1946), is one of the 
best known examples; work was also done on Burma, on Rumania, 
and by the psychoanalyst Dicks and others on Germany and the Soviet 
Union. Margaret Mead’s book on the United States, And Keep Your 
Powder Dry, which appeared in 1942, was a wartime effort to under- 
stand the sources of American morale as well as part of the perennial 
effort of a highly self-conscious nation to understand itself. In the 
War, it was important to know how the Japanese would respond to 
an occupying army; or in what ways American Gls and British Tom- 
mies might misunderstand each other; or how American housewives 
would alter their food habits under rationing when this involved a 
break with an ethnic heritage. Such imperative curiosities helped over- 
come the reluctance of anthropologists and psychoanalysts to enter 
the areas already preempted by historians, political scientists, and oc- 
* Inaugural Lecture for the Henry Ford II Professorship of Social Sciences, Har- 


vard University, delivered in the New Lecture Hall, 9g December 1958; here pub- 
lished with minor revisions. 
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casionally a sociologist, particularly when they could not make use of 
their technique of the long-term field expedition and had instead to 
rely on secondary sources and to infer much more than they could 
observe firsthand. 

Work in this genre, originating with the War, set a pattern or style 
of study that was continued by the Research on Contemporary Cul- 
tures, first directed by Ruth Benedict and then by Margaret Mead.* 
Members of the separate disciplines, including many anthropologists, 
strongly objected to this approach, partly on justified grounds that it 
ignored history, was more unsystematic than necessary, and lumped 
subgroups together on the basis of inadequate sampling. But partly 
the work seemed just too vague and impressionistic to appeal to young 
men and women interested in quickly gaining an unequivocal pro- 
fessional identity and in exploring some of the problems, at once 
technically exacting and intellectually challenging, that have come into 
prominence recently. Only a few departments of anthropology carry 
on research in national character or culture and personality at present, 
and the only sizable project I am familiar with is that being conducted 
at Harvard by John W. M. Whiting. For the most part, the psycho- 
analysts have gone back to their patients, the anthropologists to their 
tribes.* 

A few historians, however, more venturesome than their fellows, 
have begun to take an interest in this area. David Potter, in his book 
People of Plenty (1954), has sought to assimilate the studies that have 
been done on American character by non-historians and to link them 
to more traditional historical perspectives. Elkins and McKitrick have 
employed psychoanalytic and anthropological research in their work 


* See, for general review, Margaret Mead and Rhoda Métraux, The Study of Cul- 
ture at a Distance (Chicago, 1953). This project, of course, was not the only work 
on national character, but is used illustratively here. Mention should be made of the 
comparative study by Francis Hsu, Americans and Chinese: Two Ways of Life 
(New York, 1953). A full bibliography can be found in Alex Inkeles and Daniel J. 
Levinson, ‘National Character: The Study of Modal Personality and Socio-Cultural 
Systems,’ Handbook of Social Psychology, ed. Gardner E. Lindzey (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954), II, 977-1020. 

*It should be noted, however, that at the meetings of the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association in Washington in November 1958, John J. Honigman declared that 
a survey had shown that as much work in culture and personality had been done in 
the last few years as in the immediate postwar period. It would be necessary for a 
fuller appraisal of the true situation to compare these publications, both in scope and 
number, with work in other expanding fields of anthropological research. 
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on slavery in the Americas.* A year ago, William L. Langer in his 
presidential address to the American Historical Association stressed 
the importance of psychoanalytic studies for the understanding of his- 
torical development.’ Since in larger perspective it does not matter 
which guild, which discipline, does the work that needs to be done, 
and since I myself feel that tribal or national character cannot be 
understood without history, I would be very happy if historians went 
ahead to make their own a borderland now only laxly tended by other 
social scientists. 

History is often said to be an ideographic or descriptive study, as 
distinct from the nomothetic or generalizing social sciences. In pref- 
erence to these rather formidable terms, I want to fall back on the old 
dichotomy between the romantic and the classic, though I shall use 
these labels in a somewhat special way, one which, however, is ap- 
plicable not only to the study of national character but to almost any 
sort of study of man. What I shall call the ‘classic’ approach aims 
primarily at generalizations that could in principle be true at any time 
and place, whereas the ‘romantic’ is concerned with a particular people, 
in a particular time and place. The problems that bother the classicist 
tend to be given him by his discipline and hence often appear to be 
‘objective,’ while the romanticist is apt to allow the problems that 
bothered the people he is studying to bother him also. The historians 
and other humanists who have for a long time been interested in na- 
tional character have been attracted to the particular, even the paro- 
chial; they may have a yearning for wider generalizations in a more 
classical mode but they manage to resist it. The yearning may be an 
element in their frequent resentment of interlopers from alien fields 
who talk about ‘the’ Russian or ‘the’ German or ‘the’ American char- 
acter, as well as the often much greater resentment against Spengler 
or Toynbee who seek to impose a grand design on history and to 
cultivate categories that are trans-national and go beyond the common 
sense that serves the average historian for a psychology. 

In contrast, the ‘classic’ approach focuses on social forms rather than 
content (a fragile distinction at best). The classic mode tends to be 
detached from time and place and generally in the past (though not 


* Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick, ‘Institutions and the Law of Slavery,’ Amer- 
ican Quarterly, IX (1957), 3-20, 159-179. 

* William L. Langer, ‘The Next Assignment,’ American Historical Review, LXIIl 
(1958), 283-304. 
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inevitably) has surrendered the attempt to cope with social change. 
We see this approach in one of its purest forms in the work of econo- 
mists who build models under which all deployment of resources and 
all choices among them in any society can be subsumed. As Carl Kay- 
sen put it the other day at a meeting, the input-output scheme of 
Leontief could in this way handle the choices Eskimos make, or even 
that seals make, assuming we could infer the preferences and energies 
of seals from observing their behavior. 

Talcott Parsons has been much influenced by such models used by 
economists and has, in turn, influenced them; and while much of his 
work deals with very concrete problems of contemporary America, 
his book The Social System (1951) and other writings comprise an 
effort to find categories within which any society in any historical 
period could be described — such categories, for instance, as those of 
universalism versus particularism, or of achievement versus ascription. 
Other scholars have written in a similar vein. Thus Florence Kluck- 
hohn’s distinctions between ‘being,’ ‘becoming,’ and ‘doing’ represent 
an effort to embrace all possible societies in terms of their orientation 
towards time and towards movement and achievement ° — although, 
to be sure, being and doing are concepts particularly suitable to the 
American experience and the present American ambivalence. Likewise, 
one finds in a paper by Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry Murray on the 
determinants of personality formation the typically classic statement 
that every man is in some respects like all other men, in other respects 
like some other men, and in still other respects like no other man." 
Such a statement clarifies what one might discover in any conceivable 
society; and pushed to its extreme the classic approach becomes a set 
of abstract logical statements. 

No doubt, this dichotomy between the classic and the romantic 
approaches is itself classic. Correspondingly, none of the writers I 
have mentioned is, of course, a pure case of either type, for all are 
very much concerned with what is happening now in these United 
States. I think we need both the classic and the romantic approaches 
to the study of national character, or rather we need the dialectical 
tension between them; and in that sense the not wholly integrated or 


*See Florence L. Kluckhohn, ‘Dominant and Variant Value Orientations,’ in 
Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, ed. Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. 
Murrfy, znd ed. (New York, 1953), pp. 342-357. 

* Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, p. 53. 
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assimilated pressure for concreteness from historians on the one side, 
and for generalizations from more neophyte social scientists on the 
other, can be as productive as it is often contentious and dismaying. 

This dialectical tension can be felt in the way others have used 
Freud’s own originating concepts in the study of national character. 
And Freud is the originator here, not because his is the soundest and 
safest guide among the available systems of psychology, but because 
his is the most provocative and alive. His assumption that all men 
through a series of psychosexual stages — principally, the oral, anal, 
and genital — led in the hands of his disciple, Karl Abraham, to the 
further development of the concept of the anal character, the concept, 
that is, of a person who is frozen at or who has regressed to the anal 
state, and who continues to live as an adult in a metaphorical image of 
that state. The biological universalism of Freud is ‘classic’ in its style 
and, although it is dynamic when applied to an individual life cycle, the 
same universalism is often static when the organic metaphor of the in- 
dividual life is extrapolated to the culture at large and one speaks of a 
whole culture as ‘anal’ or ‘oral’ as the case may be. 

Freud himself, however, in Moses and Monotheism, one of his last 
works, sought to deal with what was for him a concrete historical prob- 
lem in national character, namely, why the Jews had maintained for 
centuries a particularly ascetic religion, with only one God, and severe 
inhibitory rituals. And he sought to answer his own question in terms 
of a reconstructed historical event, the killing of the Egyptian leader, 
Moses, by rebellious Jews, and the remorse that followed from this, 
recreated anew in each generation of Jews by quasi-Lamarckian and 
quasi-cultural processes. Moses and Monotheism is thus a study in the 
origins and present import of Jewish national character. In its cavalier 
way of handling data, both about Biblical history and comparative 
religion, this book illustrates a highly characteristic procedure whose 
vices are evident enough but whose virtues need also to be understood. 
For the psychoanalysts have had the temerity to tackle whole cultures 
in an effort to link the creation of a particular type of character struc- 
ture in childhood to the adult society’s mode of production, love, war, 
folklore. Indeed, in the sensitive hands of Erik Erikson, this high- 
handed method becomes a way of explaining how two American 
Indian tribes have organized the psychosexual stages on life’s way, 
perpetuating themselves through time by inculcating in the children 
the orientations that will ‘make sense’ in the natural and human en- 
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vironment the adults must cope with.’ Thus, for example, he shows 
how the Yurok Indians, living by and preoccupied with a salmon 
river on the Northwest Coast, construct their houses, their view of the 
world, and their day-to-day imagery on the ‘oral’ analogy of the river’s 
mouth.” In all such work, there is an effort to see what goes with what, 
what hangs together, how a society channels its drives of sex and ag- 
gression, and it is this that has been a factor in the encouragement given 
historians (as Richard Hofstadter points out) *° to think in terms of 
configuration and style, and thus to delineate patterns as well as to 
describe events. (To be sure, historians have worked this way in the 
past when they have allowed themselves to refer to a period as ‘baroque’ 
or to speak of the ‘romantic era,’ but psychoanalytic impetus involves 
a more explicit linking of individual motives to large societal forms.) 
Moreover, the psychoanalytic contribution not only introduced 
new and often grandiose styles of generalization; it also insisted on 
the importance of previously neglected aspects of day-to-day life — 
underprivileged data, we might say, which only a few of the more 
social social historians had concerned themselves with. Fleeting memo- 
ries, dreams, the games of children, the modes of weaning — all be- 
came the stuff of history. And I think we see here one reason why 
so many anthropologists found in Freud, despite his obvious ethno- 
centric biases, a compatible figure, for they, too, had an interest in 
underprivileged orders of data— data from tribes without writing, 
without a navy, without what used to be called ‘culture.’ Further- 
more, anthropologists had necessarily been forced by the nature of 
their one-man expeditions into a kind of amateurism in which the art, 
the economics, the mythology, the child-rearing practices, the legal 
system, and the kinship system were all within their purview, need- 
ing to be organized in some holistic way. When anthropology was poor, 
it could not afford to send more than one person to one place, and the 
tribes, too, were poor in the sense that they could not protect them- 
selves against white contact and could not be assumed to remain intact 
for the next field trip. Moreover, when anthropology was poor, an- 
thropologists were autocratic and aristocratic; by this I mean that, 


*See Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York, 1950), Chapter 4. 

*See Erikson, Observations on the Yurok: Childhood and World Image (Univer- 
sity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 10;Berkeley, Calif., 1943). 

*In The Varieties of History, ed. Fritz Stern (New York, 1956), p. 362. 
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the basis of scanty evidence even when they could have no assurance 
that another research worker might automatically duplicate their ac- 
count. They practiced an art requiring confidence in themselves and 
imagination as well as ability to observe and record. Today, I suspect 
that this is changing. Neither anthropologists nor psychoanalysts are 
an esoteric elite seeking to rub the noses of their fellow men in what 
is common or vulgar. What was esoteric has become part of our daily 
life, and anthropologists, now belonging to a stronger and more well- 
endowed profession, are also burdened with observational and analytic 
games at which any number can play, if they have bought their chips 
at the proper graduate school. 

At the same time, of course, it has become possible to rectify some 
of the excesses of the early enthusiasts. Scholars are, for the most part, 
not so sure as Freud was that they know what is ‘basic’ in a particular 
culture. To be sure, the psychoanalyst Abram Kardiner and his an- 
thropological co-workers have developed a concept of ‘basic’ per- 
sonality in which what is basic depends on psychoanalytic preconcep- 
tions as to what is most important to man in his culture. If one deals 
with a small tribe or enclave, the shortcomings of this approach are 
apt to be covered up by the ability to relate everything to everything 
else, so that religion, for instance, may appear, not as the heritage of 
a specific tribal history, but as the reflection of childhood training and 
parental aggression. But as soon as one moves into a more complex and 
differentiated society, what is basic for one group may not be basic for 
another, and groups may struggle to define what is to be regarded as 
‘pasic’ for the society as a whole. To understand such a struggle, one 
needs not only life histories, but history, as a number of anthropologists 
are aware. Irving Hallowell, for example, in studying Canadian Indian 
tribes, has gone back to the early Jesuit accounts, the so-called Jesuit 
relations, concerning the same tribes he has worked with in the field, 
in order to discover what is truly basic in the sense of more or less 
permanent and what, though it may strike the field worker as signifi- 
cant, may perhaps be ephemeral.” Likewise, when Erich Fromm was 
working (with the late Ralph Linton) on materials from Truk, he 
went back to the accounts of early Spanish and later German visitors 

*See A. Irving Hallowell, ‘Aggression in Saulteaux Society,’ Psychiatry, Ill 


(1940), 395-407; and the essays collected in his Culture and Experience (Philadel- 
phia, 1955). Work by A. F. C. Wallace could also be cited. 
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to Truk in order to show that the ‘hoarding’ or anal-sadistic orienta- 
tion he found in the contemporary Trukese reflected, not presently 
prevailing conditions of peace and plenty, but earlier conditions of 
famine and warfare that, through parental transmissions, had left their 
mark in the tribal character and social institutions.” So, too, Geoffrey 
Gorer, for his recent book, Exploring English Character, not only em- 
ployed an elaborate questionnaire among Englishmen now alive, but 
also sought to discover through historical evidence how and why the 
British became a law-abiding people.** Works such as these are more 
sober than the earlier works, but they have not surrendered either the 
concern for underprivileged data or the effort to relate the rivulets 
of individual motives to the turbulent streams of history. 

At the same time, the introduction of new materials, such as poll 
data, when combined with an interest in history, presents us anew 
with the problem faced by the social historians: that records are largely 
the product of the more articulate strata and that it is never an easy 
task to infer and reconstruct how ordinary people in an earlier time 
were brought up to think and feel. We cannot interview the dead. 
We can see what this means when we examine two studies, The Au- 
thoritarian Personality and The Lonely Crowd, as I should like to do 
now.* Neither of these (despite the subtitle of The Lonely Crowd) 
can quite be termed studies of national character, because their focus 
is on salient strata within a population rather than on a total popula- 
tion, but they do attempt to make the linkage between a more or less 
psychoanalytic approach to individuals and certain historical ques- 
tions. 

The Authoritarian Personality took off from the near-contemporary 
scene of fascism in Germany and the possibility of incipient fascism 
in America; but its method is primarily clinical, focused on the psycho- 
dynamics of individuals as revealed in interviews and projective tests. 


* The work was done in a seminar at Yale in 1948/49 at which George P. Mur- 
dock and Ward H. Goodenough reported on their observations in Truk. I speak 
here of my own recollections of the seminar, which I attended, as Fromm has not 
published his work on Trukese character. 

* Geoffrey Gorer, Exploring English Character (London, 1955). See especially 
Appendix I. 

“Theodor W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson, and Nevitt 
Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality (New York, 1950); and David Riesman, 
with the collaboration of Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer, The Lonely Crowd: A 
Study of the Changing American Character (New Haven, 1950). 
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From these individuals a picture is in turn built up of the structure of 
authority in the family, with overbearing but conventional authority in 
childhood seen as the basis for sadomasochistic and intolerant disposi- 
tions in later life, and in the larger world of politics. Thus, the family 
is seen as the microcosm of society, as well as the transmission belt for 
its imperatives. Yet we wonder in reading this book whether the au- 
thors, had they had access in their sample to seventeenth-century 
Puritans in New England, would have regarded them as authoritarian 
and, if so, how they would explain the rise of political democracy in 
just such a setting. And we might conversely ask to what extent tol- 
erant and permissive families, highly democratic, arising in twentieth- 
century America, might seem quite pliable in the face of an authoritarian 
political and cultural regime. For the historian realizes as a matter of 
course that institutions mediate between the family and society. And, 
if that is so, individual character structure may not necessarily be the 
most salient element for historical development at a particular time. 
Anonymous individuals possessing certain character orientations in 
common may provide both an active and a passive audience for a 
dictator, and thus play a part in his rise to power. However, any 
large-scale industrial society, whatever its numerically preponderant 
national character, is bound to have somewhere, standing in the wings, 
enough sadists and bureaucratic authoritarians to do the dirty work of 
totalitarianism, provided other historical conditions are present. Cor- 
respondingly, within wide limits a totalitarian movement can create 
its own audience, and destroy or intimidate the rest. It is unduly 
complacent of Americans to assume that ‘it can’t happen here,’ and 
that Hitler’s rise to power can be attributed to ‘the’ German character 
and hence ‘the’ German family; this assumption is also an historicist 
fallacy, for there were many accidents in Hitler’s rise to power and 
his stay there, as he himself well realized, and the authoritarianism that 
surely existed in sections of the German lower-middle class (as it exists 
in sections of the American working and white-collar classes) was but 
one predisposing factor among many. 

Many published criticisms of The Authoritarian Personality have 
been made,”* my own among them, and I do not want to add to them 
here, for the book deserves the great impact it has had; it did try to 
link the most intimate and the most impersonal realms of contemporary 


* See particularly Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality,” ed. Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda (Glencoe, Ill., 1954). 
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life, a very worthwhile and important task. Had the book been written 
to the mandates of all-inclusiveness that might have saved it from 
criticism, it would have been so ‘classic’ as to lose interest for us. The 
point is rather to see what next steps can be taken, on the one hand to 
bring institutions into the picture, and on the other to look for com- 
parative cases, both historically and cross-culturally, where a similar 
pattern of child rearing coexists with a different set of institutions and 
a different social climate in the culture at large. 

The Lonely Crowd resembles The Authoritarian Personality, which 
appeared at the same time, in its effort (far less systematic, to be sure) 
to deal with a historical problem that is broader than genitality and 
narrower than fate. It is a ‘romantic’ book in the sense that its focus 
is less on man in general than on specific social strata in a specific 
historical setting. Just as The Authoritarian Personality, as a study 
in the social and psychological sources of prejudice, transcends the 
American case, though its interviews and tests happen to be with 
Americans, so The Lonely Crowd aims at understanding the social and 
psychological consequences of the shift from an industrial to a post- 
industrial culture —a shift most pronounced among the highly edu- 
cated and urbanized members of the American middle classes, but one 
that could in principle be traced in other affluent or near-affluent 
societies elsewhere than in America. Nevertheless, in its tentative 
suggestions linking demographic, technological, and cultural patterns, 
The Lonely Crowd touches on a theme more characteristic of classic 
than romantic works; so, too, in its discussion of three modes of 
adaptation: autonomy, adjustment, and anomie. Even so, this latter 
typology, influenced as it was by the writings of Erich Fromm, moves 
quite far from the biological base of many typologies, whether we 
think of Freud’s oral, anal, and genital, or, at a different (non-psycho- 
analytical) level, of Sheldon’s mesomorph, endomorph, and ectomorph. 
For, by beginning with the problem of conformity and autonomy, the 
typology is already a socially-patterned one, and of course it reflects 
the very specific preoccupation with socialization, conformity, and 
individualism found in the educated and sensitive strata in the United 
States today. 

To my way of thinking, typologies are scaffoldings, good for a 
single building only, and needing to be scrapped when the movements 
of history and of thought present us with different problems and differ- 
ent ways of perceiving problems. I am reminded of a letter I received 
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recently from a sociologist in Ethiopia who was trying to apply the 
scheme of The Lonely Crowd to developments in that country. I 
know almost nothing about Ethiopia, but I have felt, perhaps unfairly, 
that there was at work here the attraction that schemes of any sort 
hold, if they are at all plausible and if they have either two or three or 
some other magic number of boxes. I felt that if one were beginning 
work in Ethiopia undistracted by America, one would almost certainly 
develop a different typology to deal with what was most important 
there. For one thing, different traditions are differentially fragile to 
the inroads of the modern industrial world, and I would like to see 
studies of national character in the so-called underdeveloped countries 
that took account of this. At any rate, the typological concepts of The 
Lonely Crowd — ‘ideal-type’ concepts, in Max Weber’s sense — were 
framed in terms of what seems to be presently happening in those 
countries where industry is already well established, where the physical 
plant and the social organization for mass production and mass con- 
sumption have been installed, and where, consequently, the character 
structure necessary for developing such organization may no longer be 
so essential. I think of the United States today as the chief exemplar 
of post-industrial culture (Sweden may be another), and my concern 
is with what this means for the development of character and of in- 
stitutions, especially those institutions that, through the family, the 
mass media of communication, and the schools, influence the training 
of the oncoming generation. 

In contrast to most of the studies I have mentioned, my collaborators 
and I in The Lonely Crowd did not move outwards from individuals 
toward society, but rather the other way round; we started with society 
and with particular historical developments within society. We did not 
concern ourselves, moreover, with all classes of society, but primarily, 
as already indicated, with the upper social strata, particularly with what 
has been called the ‘new middle class’ of salaried professionals and 
managers. We assumed that there would be consequences for in- 
dividual character in the loss or attenuation of the older social functions 
on the frontiers of production and exploration and the discovery of 
other frontiers in the realm of consumption and personal relations. We 
did not assume that an individual would be the replica of his social role, 
but rather that there might be great tension between an individual’s 
search for fulfillment and the demands of the institutions in which he 
had a part, or from which he felt alienated. 
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It is implicit in what I have just said that the inwardness of in- 
dividuals is only awkwardly if at all captured by a typology designed 
for the understanding of large-scale social change. It is easier to classify 
individuals by means of typologies developed by psychologists for 
just this purpose, and thus we can say of someone that he is an ‘oral’ 
or ‘receptive’ type, or a ‘sadomasochistic’ one, and take account of 
much that is relevant about him as an individual in doing so. But it is 
much harder, if not impossible, to classify a particular individual as 
other-directed or inner-directed, and when we have done so, we may 
have made a statement that helps explain his social or occupational role 
but not much else about him, not what we would know about him 
if we were his friend. 

Now I would like to illustrate some of these problems of relating 
work on national or group character to concrete situations and concrete 
individuals by drawing on several recent studies in which social 
scientists have attempted to develop tests or measures for inner-direc- 
tion and other-direction in individuals. Thus, a few years ago Ja- 
cob W. Getzels developed what he termed the I-O, or inner-other, 
scale, and administered it to a group of Air Force officers who were 
teaching at an Air Force academy.’* What he did was ask them to 
respond to a group of statements or slogans that expressed inner- 
directed or other-directed ideologies, as the case might be. At the same 
time he collected psychological and behavioral data on these same in- 
dividuals. But when he compared the way they answered the I-O 
scale to what he knew of them personally, he was perplexed — until 
he discovered that those who, on the basis of other evidence, he would 
classify as principally other-directed, had answered all his slogans in 
the affirmative, including those designed to betoken inner-direction. 
Conceivably this says something about certain types of career officers 
or ‘organization men,’ as well as about the ways in which other-direc- 
tion might manifest itself in a certain social stratum. I am fairly sure 
that Harvard students or University of Chicago students would not 
manifest other-direction on the same scale. 

In this connection, an investigation reported by Michael S. Olmsted 
is interesting.’ He asked a group of Smith College students to say 


* Personal communication. Getzels’ collaborator in this work was Egon Guba. 

_ ™ Michael S. Olmsted, ‘Character and Social Role,’ American Sociological Re- 

view, LXIII (1957), 49-57. | am indebted to Professor Olmsted for helpful sugges- 
tions. 
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whether they considered themselves more inner-directed or other- 
directed than their parents, ‘most of the boys you know,’ the ‘aver- 
age’ girl at Smith, and their particular friends at the College. They 
tended to regard themselves as considerably more other-directed than 
their fathers (and slightly more so than men in general), and as more 
inner-directed than Smith girls in general. Olmsted has suggested that 
there may be differences based on sexual role at work here. While 
Smith girls would like to think of themselves (in my judgment, not 
inaccurately) as more independent than the majority of women, they 
are fully alive to the pressures towards compliance that young women 
— and their mothers as well — are under. However, when they inter- 
act casually with other girls, they are apt to be aware only of the com- 
pliance, and not of the underlying resistance to it that they themselves 
and their close friends often harbor — one reason, Olmsted proposes, 
why the girls who label themselves as ‘inner-directed’ (forty per cent 
of the respondents) believe themselves to be more atypical than in 
fact they are; they may, of course, also enjoy regarding themselves as 
more independent than the ‘average’ even of Smith girls. However, 
the image the Smith girls have of their fathers is blinkered by the fact 
that they do not see them at work, in the world in which they interact 
with other men, but only at home, and probably infrequently at that. 
Likewise, the fact that they see boys as slightly less ‘other-directed’ 
than girls may reflect the fact that they see boys mainly on dates, when 
the culture places the initiative in the latter’s hands. Consequently, 
they may somewhat overestimate the independence of the men folk, at 
least vis-a-vis other men — and then we must ask whether this over- 
estimation, when the men are aware of it, may help foster the very 
independence it attributes to them, or in some cases, when they cannot 
live up to feminine expectations, weaken them further. 

I think we can see, both in this and in the previous study, that it is 
extremely difficult empirically to separate character structure from 
behavior, and to sort both out from the haze, the fog, of ideology that 
clouds our perception of ourselves and others. There is also the prob- 
lem, when the Smith girls compare themselves with their parents, of 
distinguishing between those generational differences that are due to 
chronology and those that bespeak a genuine historical shift. Thus, it 
would appear that the adolescent may go through a stage in which he 
is becoming independent of his parents by what seems like over- 
dependence on his peers — a stage of other-direction and role-diffusion; 
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when he in turn becomes an adult, he will appear to be more inde- 
pendent of peers, with values closer to those of inner-direction.”* 

Some interesting empirical confirmation of this hypothesis has 
recently been provided by a questionnaire study of 2,500 ninth- and 
tenth-grade students in middle-class New Jersey high schools.” In 
this research the students were asked to respond to a series of vignettes 
of which the following is an illustration: 


Helen and Dick are what you would call all-round. They’re pretty 
smart, but not too smart, good-looking, but not exactly the movie type. 
They play on the teams but aren’t top athletes. In short, they seem to be 
pretty good at almost everything although not outstanding in any one way. 


Or, another example: 


George and Lucy each live pretty much in a world of his (or her) own. 
Each feels that his (her) own thoughts and own reading are in a way more 
important than the day-to-day struggle to do well in school. 


The students were asked to judge many such vignettes in terms of 
their own values, what they thought the popular members of the class 
would want their friends to be like, what their parents would expect of 
them, and what qualities they thought would be helpful to them as 
adults. I cannot go into all the complexities of this work, or into the 
problem of separating professed values from character structure. One 
conclusion, however, emerges that is quite striking: perhaps a majority 
of the teen-agers are not geared wholeheartedly to the values they 
attribute to the peers with whom they are attending school, but have 
also incorporated adult values, both those they attribute to their parents 
and those they expect to hold themselves when they in turn are adults. 
They possess, as it were, a double consciousness of themselves now and 
themselves later, living at once in the present and in the future, and 
sharing both the good-time and popularity goals of their peers and the 
more achievement-oriented and studious goals of their adult mentors. 
It seems to me that they can do this in part because they have eliminated 
from what a sociologist would call their reference groups any models 
that unequivocally challenge the prevailing compromise on values in 

* Cf. Erik H. Erikson, ‘Ego Development and Historical Change,’ Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, Il (1946), 359-396. 

* Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley, Jr, and Mary E. Moore, ‘Adolescent 
Values and the Riesman Typology: An Empirical Analysis,’ in the forthcoming 


Studies in the Scope and Method of “The Lonely Crowd,” ed. Seymour M. Lipset 
and Leo Lowenthal (Glencoe, Ill.). 
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which the parents give their sanction to teen-age frivolities up to a 
point, while the teen-agers in turn accept adult goals up to a point. 
Thus, George and Lucy who live in their own private world are 
rejected (though not by any means overwhelmingly), but the person 
with mediocre aims is also, while not rejected, not highly approved of. 
In this system, people can be both popular and studious up to a point, 
both compliant and independent up to a point —as I interpret the 
results, the rough edges of all character types and all ways of life have 
been smoothed down, and a wide tolerance is extended to values that, 
in an earlier day, might have been more sharply polarized. 

Possibly, we see at work in these questionnaires some of the reasons 
why we refer to adolescents today as teen-agers rather than simply as 
‘youth’: the latter term has a futuristic ring, implying that youth will 
do things and change things, while the term ‘teen-ager,’ used by teen- 
agers themselves, has a highly self-conscious but also patronizing 
quality, referring as it does to a kind of protected or encapsulated and 
not quite real life, and used as it also is to justify what an earlier genera- 
tion would have considered inane, while making clear that it is but a 
stage, like being a sophomore, that will pass with time.” In this case, 
the researchers concluded that the high-school students are, for the 
most part, neither inner-directed nor other-directed but both at once — 
carefully uncommitted occupants of the middle way. 

Let me mention just one other study, also done with young people, 
because it brings us back ‘by another route to Freud’s heroic efforts 
somehow to link the biological with the psychological and both with 
culture. In this research, two psychologists (Elaine Graham and 
Harriet Linton) worked with forty-two freshmen at Brooklyn College, 
administering both an attitude test, by which one might differentiate 
inner-directed from other-directed attitudes, and also a test of spatial 
orientation, the so-called Witkin tilting-room-tilting-chair test, which 
measures a person’s ability to respond to inner cues as against environ- 
mental ones. In this test, a person is put into a tilting chair in a tilted 
room, and asked to move the chair until he feels upright. Some subjects 
are deflected or distracted by the tilted room, and these are termed 
field-dependent, whereas others show little influence and are termed 
self-orienting. The investigators found that those who were other- 
directed in terms of their psychological tests were also likely to be field- 


* I owe to a conversation with Eric McKitrick my awareness of the importance 
of the substitution of the term ‘teen-ager’ for that of ‘youth.’ 
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dependent, while those who were psychologically more inner-directed 
were also among those who were able to use bodily cues in adjusting 
the tilting chair.“ I would expect that this seemingly physiological 
reaction is itself part of a complex syndrome, not unrelated to childhood 
training and cultural norms. 

Moreover, all such work that deals in an intensive way with living 
respondents gives rise to problems similar to those we discussed in 
connection with The Authoritarian Personality. We would like to 
know, for example, how in the nineteenth century young people might 
have responded to the Witkin test and whether in fact more people 
today than in an earlier day are field-directed, either somatically or 
psychologically. What my co-workers and I did when we were 
working on The Lonely Crowd was to look for individuals who might 
in some way speak for the nineteenth century — those who, by reason 
of location or occupation, were less directly in the path of moderniza- 
tion, people who were not in the new middle class, people who were 
not yet members of the affluent society. But obviously we could not 
assume that such people are always preserved specimens from an earlier 
era. If they still cling to traditions, they are apt to do so self-consciously 
rather than to take them for granted. Their relative isolation com- 
pared with that of others changes their situation, hence, in all likeli- 
hood, their attitude and eventually their character structure. 

Consequently, the best that we could do in our study was to examine 
secondary sources, historical writings and travelers’ accounts, and to 
infer from these some hypotheses as to whether American national 
character has changed in substantial segments of the population in the 
last generation or so. Talcott Parsons and Winston White have 
recently written a paper arguing that fundamental orientations have not 
changed, that the American is still, as he was in Colonial times, oriented 
to performance and achievement, not to hedonism or consummatory 
pleasures.” What appears as change, they suggest, is the altered situa- 


“See Elaine Graham, ‘Inner-Direction, Other-Direction, and Autonomy at 
Brooklyn College,’ in the forthcoming Studies . . . of “The Lonely Crowd”; also 
Harriet B. Linton, ‘Dependence on External Influence: Correlates in Perception, At- 
titudes, and Judgment,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LI (1955), 502- 
507, and Harriet B. Linton and Elaine Graham, ‘Personality Correlates of Persuasibil- 
ity,’ Personality and Persuasibility, ed. Carl 1. Hovland and Irving L. Janis (New 
Haven, in press). 

* Talcott Parsons and Winston White, “The Link between Character and Society,’ 
in the forthcoming Studies . . . of “The Lonely Crowd.” 
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tion in which these drives manifest themselves. The home no longer 
is the seat of a family firm engaged in producing agricultural commodi- 
ties or in running a small business. It is, rather, engaged in the ‘produc- 
tion’ of children who must be trained and encouraged to take their 
places in the demanding professional and managerial system; and the 
parents must seek to succeed in this more intangible realm as they 
might once have sought to show a profit, to increase the acreage, or to 
build up an inheritance for their children. The American, Parsons and 
White believe, still judges himself by his output; it is only that a 
different kind of output is in demand — and is permitted — today. 

Similarly, when one reads Tocqueville or the accounts of other 
nineteenth-century observers, one often has the impression of meeting 
the contemporary American, for these observers commented on our 
gregariousness, our lack of arrogance or hauteur in the European sense, 
the hegemony of children, the love of comfort, and many other things 
that seem to us characteristically contemporary. No doubt, these ob- 
servers were struck by the differences from the Europe they knew, and 
this may have alerted them to ) Incipient trends that have become much 
more pronounced with time.” 

In considering such questions, we must ask ourselves what it is we 
are most interested in, that is, what do we regard as most important 
for us at the moment — and these, as I have indicated, are questions of 
a romantic rather than a classic order. We know that, when we deal 
with Americans, we deal with people who, at least outside the South, 
lack feudal traditions, a strong established church, and extended 
family ties. We know that we deal with people who believe themselves 
to be pragmatic and sometimes are, who, on the whole (again outside 
the South), are optimistic, for themselves, their children, their fair ci 
and their country; and with people who are extremely mobile both in 
terms of rank and of region. The American of today and his ancestor 
of a hundred years ago are much alike if we range them for example 
against the South American, the Asian, or the African. 


*In an earlier discussion of some of these themes, ‘Psychological Types and 
National Character: An Informal Commentary,’ American Quarterly, V (1953), 
325-343, I raise the question whether social-class differences or national ones are 
more important today in comparing groups within the Western industrial world. 
Recent comparative studies indicate that, contrary to imagery and ideology, social 
mobility is no less great in Europe than in the United States; and of course there is 
much evidence that similar cultural tendencies, often labeled ‘Americanization,’ are 
occurring among young people in Europe. See, for example, Karl Bednarik, The 
Young Worker of Today: A New Type, tr. Renée Tupholme (Glencoe, Ill., 1955). 
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But if we concentrate on the differences, I think we find important 
ones both in outlook and in situation. The American of the nineteenth 
century was, I suggest, oriented towards people because his attitude 
was (in the terms of Erich Fromm in Man for Himself, 1947) ex- 
ploitative, or if a woman, receptive: whereas the upper-middle class 
educated American of today tends increasingly to be oriented towards 
people, not because he wants something specific of them, but because 
he wants direction, resonance, response. If this be exploitation, it is 
of a very intangible sort, like that of roommates who take turns in 
discussing their problems and love affairs with each other. There 
has been a general tendency, facilitated by education, by mobility, by 
the mass media, towards an enlargement of the circles of empathy 
beyond one’s clan, beyond even one’s class, sometimes beyond one’s 
country as well. That is, there is not only a greater psychological 
awareness of one’s peers but a willingness to admit to the status of peer 
a wider gamut of people, whether in one’s own immediate circle or 
vicariously through the mass media. The problem for people in 
America today is other people. The social and psychological landscape 
has been broadened in a sense because those other people are more in 
number and possibly in heterogeneity than ever before. But other 
figures in the landscape — nature itself, the cosmos, the Deity — have 
retreated to the background or disappeared, with the result that aspects 
of character that were always in some sense ‘there’ or available become 
more salient, and other aspects recede. 

Many people have read The Lonely Crowd and other similar 
writings to mean that things were better before the day of relative 
material abundance, permissive child rearing, progressive education, 
and the omnipresent mass media. Such books, too, have become in- 
volved in the usual and age-old trans-Atlantic arguments about the 
supposed superiority of European culture. It is an unavoidable dilemma 
of romantic research that it confronts us with ourselves in this direct 
way, whereas research in the classic tradition, which treats what is 
happening now as merely an instance of a general case, seems less 
likely to make for self-consciousness, although at its deadpan worst it 
may make for unconsciousness. 

The wartime studies of national character ran these risks only in 
an incidental way, for they were undertaken in the hope of being able 
to cope better with our enemies, our allies, and ourselves. After the 
War, the State Department realized that men who were to represent 
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this country abroad should understand not only the language and 
culture of the country to which they would be assigned but also should 
become more self-conscious about American culture, and be aware of 
what sorts of biases they would typically carry with them, and what 
sorts of culturally-patterned dangers, such as despising the natives or 
wanting to go native. Thus, the Foreign Service Institute began 
some searching studies of American culture. Work of this sort, while 
beginning with very concrete and even chauvinistic aims, has also 
tended to transcend its military or Cold War origins and to add to the 
traditional ways in which we as a people have sought to understand 
who we are and how we compare with and differ from other countries. 

I can imagine a future, however, in which we shall begin to worry 
less about the specifically American identity and the American charac- 
ter —a worry that among other things exhibits on the international 
scene feelings of rivalry and even inferiority engendered by domestic 
conditions. And in that case we shall begin asking whether nations are 
the most appropriate boundaries for investigating what it is that social 
groups have in common. It is in some ways convenient and it is 
certainly topical to do research on ‘the’ Americans or ‘the’ Russians, 
but a wider perspective might lead us to highlight, for example, the 
possible similarities in character structure of Russian and American 
managers and technicians, or in the character of factory workers in 
Australia, Sweden, and the United States. Men like Barrington Moore, 
Jr, and Alex Inkeles, in making comparative studies of the institutions 
of the whole industrial world, already are moving in this direction. 

Let me make clear that I am not recommending here the planetary 
perspectives of the classicist. It would be premature to say that nations 
are no longer important, when they have the power of life and death 
over us all; and when, since social character is the legacy of history, 
there will remain for a long time differences in national character just 
as great as differences in character arising from occupation and class. 
It is only the fantasy of a ‘brave new world’ that there is no national 
character but only a group character, conditioned in the laboratory to 
order and to be ordered, and where a relic of individualism and 
parochialism is merely the result of an oversight. 

Still, as we all know, fantasies when believed in sometimes have a 
way of making themselves come true. Social science today is increas- 
ingly feared as a hidden persuader or manipulator of men, while a 
generation ago it was primarily admired as a liberator. The study of 
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national character, as of other motivational patterns, can be put to 
manipulative use, to be sure; the best defense against this that I can see 
is inoculation by greater knowledge. Moreover, it is no longer possible 
for people, especially in this country, to remain unselfconscious about 
personal and group identity; and it is not desirable, for I believe that 
such knowledge, as well as knowledge of social science in general, can 
still be liberating. 

But it is in this last regard that social science, as presently practiced, 
seems to me weakest. We find it easier to describe the limits on human 
conduct than the areas of freedom and amorphousness. Studies of 
national character tend to strike a deterministic note, even when, if 
they are grounded in history, they show how great and dramatic have 
been the changes in a nation’s ethos within the period of a century or 
less. It is frequently said that the world is getting more homogeneous 
and that enclaves, whether national or regional, are bound to disappear, 
provided we do not all disappear. There is truth in this, of course. 
But it is also true that the differences among men that will increasingly 
matter will not arise from geographical location and will hence be 
more within the realm of the individual. Indeed, the importance of the 
individual in setting a model for the character of a group has been 
insufficiently studied by social scientists, though we all know in a 
general way how identification with great historical figures is one way 
by which we avoid the parochialism of our particular birth in a par- 
ticular family. We are only beginning to understand the power of 
individuals to shape their own character by their selection among 
models and experiences. I can envisage a world in which we shall 
become more different from each other than ever before, and in which, 
as a result, national character will be an even more elusive concept than 
it is at present. 

Davin RirsMAN 
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A New Cambridge, N. E., Imprint: 
The Catechisme of Edward Norris, 1649 


DpITIONS to the list of books printed at Cambridge, New Eng- 
land, during the seventeenth century have become under- 
standably fewer with the passing years. It is of special inter- 
est, therefore, that a unique specimen of printing from the 

first years of the Cambridge Press has emerged from the recatalogu- 
ing of the Lambeth Palace Library, to head the handful of novelties 
that have been recorded since the appearance of Winship’s check list 
in 1939.’ This work, A Short Catechisme Containing the Principles of 
Christian Faith, 1649, by Edward Norris, was already known from 
an entry in the Steven Day—Samuel Green list of 1655/6, but no copy 
had until now been discovered. The author succeeded Hugh Peter 
as pastor of the Church at Salem in 1641, and died in 1659; he is known 
as the author of various tracts.* 

The copy at Lambeth occurs as the eighth and last item in a small 
octavo volume of tracts, mostly catechistic in nature, and all dating 
from the seventeenth century. The American book, though last in 
order, is in fact the earliest. The binding of the volume is probably 
contemporary with the later tracts — about 1690-1700. The tracts 
may have formed part of the collection of Archbishop Thomas Tenison 
(1636-1715), as one of them bears his initials. 


* George Parker Winship, A Preliminary Check List of Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Imprints 1638-1692 (Boston, 1939). A copy of the Check List annotated to include 
all revisions and additions is maintained in the Harvard College Library. 

* A list of titles of works produced by the Cambridge Press to 1654, drawn up for 
use by the prosecution in the suit of the heirs of the Glover estate against President 
Dunster. The original document, preserved in the Harvard University Archives, was 
first printed by Andrew McFarland Davis in the Proceedings of the American Ant- 
quarian Society, n.-s., V (1888), 302; there are later printings by Winship in the 
Library, 4th ser., XX (1939), 67-70 (with reduced facsimile), and in his The Cam- 
bridge Press (Philadelphia, 1945), pp. 146-149. The document lists ‘m* Norrice 
Katechisme’ following the Law Book of 1648, which accounts for the assignment of 
the catechism to 1648 by Evans in his American Bibliography, No. 24, and by 
Winship in his Check List, p. 3. 

*See Dictionary of American Biography. 
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A facsimile of the title-page of the Catechisme is reproduced here- 
with as Plate I. Bibliographical data are as follows: 8°, A-B* (B8 
blank), 16 leaves, pp. [1-4], 5-30, [31-32]; p. [1] title-page, p. [2] 
blank, pp. [3-4] ‘A Preface’, p. 5 ‘a CATECHISME CONTEINING the 
grounds of Christian religion’; 147 X 88 mm. 

As a piece of printing the book compares well with the contempo- 
rary English tracts bound in the same volume. It has, however, one 
peculiarity that deserves a little attention. The printer was very short 
of upper-case A’s. The abbreviations Q. and A. naturally occur fre- 
quently in a catechism, and in this one the printer eked out his Q’s by 
using the ligature Qu (and on one occasion Q in a wrong-font form). 
His A’s he eked out with italic and swash italic; but even this did not 
suffice, and the letter is simply omitted on Bzr, B3v, Bar, Bsv, and 
Bér; the wrong-font Q occurs on B7v. As these pages are adjacent 
to one another on the unfolded sheet and thus in the forme, it seems 
likely that the compositor set up these pages last and was running out 
of certain letters when he came to the end. The setting up of two 
sheets in octavo ought not to be too much for a printer who was capa- 
ble of a reasonably sized book such as the Bay Psalm Book (which 
betrays no obvious shortage of type). One might therefore conclude 
that the printer was already engaged upon work that made consider- 
able demands upon his A’s. A possible candidate is another catechism, 
appearing shortly after that of Norris in the list of 1655/6 — the cate- 
chism of John Davenport. Listed between known works of 1649 and 
1651, this catechism has been assigned to 1650,‘ but there is equal 
justification for placing it in 1649 (or, admittedly, in 1651). 

Winship, on the evidence of the 1655/6 list, thought the Norris 
catechism must consist of three sheets, since the allowance for printing 
was £3 and the charge for printing was usually reckoned in the list 
at £1 a sheet.® In fact, the work consists of two sheets. There is no 
obvious reason why it should have been particularly expensive to print. 
As three reams of paper are stated to have been used, at least 750 copies 
were printed. Where President Dunster, proprietor of the Press, found 
a market for this number, even in catechism-hungry New England, is 
hard to imagine — unless he shipped a considerable number to cate- 
chism-hungry Old England. The number is the more remarkable in 
that Salem was, ecclesiastically speaking, showing separatist tendencies, 


“Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 61; not listed by Winship in his Check List. 
* Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 59. 
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owing to Norris’ refusal to admit the Cambridge Platform to his 
Church.* One may well suspect the arithmetic of America’s proto- 
typographer; one remembers his spelling. In the present instance Dun- 
ster probably spent less upon paper and printing than his opponents 
thought, and his profit margin, which they were anxious to prove as 
large as possible, was in fact larger than they made out. 

The theological aspects of the Catechisme are beyond the scope of 
the present paper. It should be noted, however, that in the Lambeth 
copy attention has been drawn to certain salient features by the under- 
lining of passages in red crayon. This underlining has the appearance 
of seventeenth-century work, but cannot be much earlier than 1674, 
since another pamphlet in the volume, dated 1674, bears similar marks. 
As this latter pamphlet was published in London, the annotation was 
probably English rather than American. Archbishop Tenison is a pos- 
sibility, though he usually employed ink, as in the pamphlet in the 
volume that bears his initials. In the passages quoted herewith words 
not underlined are printed in italic; square brackets indicate an omis- 
sion. The first passage to be underlined (apart from the first six lines 
of the title-page) is in the Preface: ‘Il have held forth a brief Modell 
of the principles of our common faith, Tit.I.4 which hath been already 
published in our Congregation for a tryall before the examination fur- 
ther intended; and also assented unto, (as far as was perceived) by 
the Reverend Elders at the late Synod.’ The passage is curious in view 
of the author’s known unwillingness to admit the Cambridge Platform 
to Salem Church. The same attitude may be reflected in a later under- 
lined passage of the Catechisme: 

Q. Hath every particular Church full power in itself to exercise this Dis- 
ciplin 
TA) Yea; without dependence on other Churches, Elders or Synods. 


Controversies of the day also caught the eye of the underliner: 


Qu. What persons are to be baptized? 

A. Professed believers (in order) with their children. 

Qu. To what end is the Supper ordeined? 

[A.] To refresh the remembrance of the death of Christ for the increase 
of faith. 

*‘In 1648, a platform was proposed to the churches; but Norris found it easy to 
persuade Endicott to persevere in a platform he judged to be his own, and the result 
of this measure was without the least effect in Salem.’ — William Bentley, ‘A Descrip- 
tion and History of Salem,’ Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, V1 
(1799), 257. 
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If the underliner belonged to the Church of England, he would have 
picked on one point with particular anger: 





Q. After what form are prayers to be made and framed? 
A. According to the dictating of the Spirit in the hearts of the faithfull. 


The discovery of Edward Norris’ Catechisme will not make or break 
any bibliographical theories. It is none the less pleasant to have another 
memorial of the remote days of early New England, and of a man 
who left behind him that rarest of seventeenth-century reputations, 
one for tolerance. “The consistent politicks, the religious moderation, 
and the ardent patriotism of Mr. Norris entitle him to the grateful 
memory of Salem.’ * 


R. J. Roperts 


"Bentley, ‘Description of Salem,’ p. 259. 
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Pope on the Threshold of His Career 


T is not altogether advantageous for a poet to leave behind him in 

fragmentary form many small bits of biographical information. 

Synthesis or interpretation two hundred years after the fact be- 

comes essential — and dangerous. Few poets have left more mis- 
cellaneous records of themselves than has Alexander Pope. His great 
reputation led some of his friends to preserve every scrap of his hand- 
writing that came into their possession or every anecdote that a gossip- 
ing age had detailed. We have autograph manuscripts of many of his 
poems; we have over two thousand of his letters; and beyond all this 
we have a plentiful supply of anecdotes about him, chiefly those pre- 
served by his friend Joseph Spence. It now becomes increasingly 
apparent that letters passing between Pope’s friends give very interesting 
comments on the poet. Naturally there are fewer bits of information 
about Pope’s early life than there are for later years when he had become 
famous; but since recently several new and early letters by or about 
him have come to light, it seems permissible to go over well-trodden 
ground once more.’ 


* Details from Spence here used are cited from his Anecdotes, Observations, and 
Characters, of Books and Men, edited by Samuel Weller Singer (London, 1820). This 
is the best edition at present available. A new and more complete edition by James M. 
Osborn is eagerly awaited. 

Less-known details here given come from two sources: (1) Bodley MS Eng. 
Letters d. 59, fols. 50-95; (2) Downshire MSS, now deposited in the Berkshire County 
Record Office at Reading. The Bodley MS contains transcripts of three letters from 
Pope to the Reverend Ralph Bridges, together with transcripts of parts of letters 
concerning Pope that passed between Bridges and his uncle, Sir William Trumbull — 
transcripts made for Bishop Percy about 1777. The Downshire MSS include letters 
from Pope to Sir William Trumbull (13), to Antony Englefield (1), to Ralph or 
John Bridges (3), and to (presumably) Elijah Fenton (1), as well as letters between 
Sir William and his nephews Ralph and John Bridges that contain mentions of Pope. 
The Pope letters in the Bodley MS were unfortunately not known to the present 
writer in time for inclusion in the recent edition of Pope’s Correspondence, the 
Downshire MSS were known to exist but were not then available. However, all the 
letters of Pope from these two sources have now been printed in the Review of 
English Studies, n. s., IX (1958), 388-406 (hereafter RES), and the mentions of Pope 
in other letters contained in these sources have appeared in Notes and Queries, n. s., 
V (1958), 343-349 (hereafter N@Q). 

In the following pages the Spence anecdotes are cited simply as ‘Spence’; the 
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From Spence has come most of what has been known of Pope’s 
childhood. An early, possibly traumatic escape from death on the 
horns of a mad cow is recorded,’ but no permanent psychological 
effects have been noted. As a child Pope was sent to a Catholic school 
in Hampshire, where at the age of nine ‘he wrote a satire on some faults 
of his master’ and for this he was ‘whipped and ill used’ (so his sister 
said) * and was taken from that school and placed in the London school 
presided over by the notable Nonjuror Thomas Deane, for whom Pope 
long preserved a kind regard, not unmixed with fears because of Deane’s 
lack of political discretion.* 

At about the age of twelve Pope’s formal schooling ended, and he 
went to live with his parents in Windsor Forest, not far from Reading. 
Here began what he later regarded as the happiest decade of his life. 
Books chiefly occupied him, but, though living outside the great world 
and miles distant from London, he made during this period distinguished 
friends. Sir William Trumbull (1639-1716), Antony Englefield (died 
1712), and Thomas Betterton (died 1710) all were neighbors, and seem 
likely aids to acquaintance with other wits. Of these Sir William and 
his nephew Ralph Bridges are now most helpful with new letters and 
anecdotes about these early years. Sir William had been a Fellow of 
All Souls, and had served as diplomat (in Florence, Paris, and Con- 
stantinople) and as Secretary of State. His nephew Ralph was, at the 
time of his intimacy with Pope, Chaplain to Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London. Betterton was the famous actor, and Antony Englefield 
was a witty Catholic neighbor living at Whiteknights. 

Farther afield Pope made friends less intimate but perhaps better 
known. Jonathan Richardson in anecdotes collected by him and pre- 
served to us in Bishop Percy’s transcripts says that Pope’s early, un- 
published works 


Occasion’d his being known to Dr Garth, Mr Walsh, Mr Grenville, with 
whom he both Convers’d & Corresponded, & Sir Wm Trumbal, with whom 
on his having then resign’d the Office of Secretary of State, he lived Famil- 
iarly being his near Neighbour. By some or other of These he was soon In- 


Bodleian letters are cited as ‘Bodley’ with the folio number and reference to their 
printing; the Downshire MSS (largely uncatalogued) are cited as ‘Downshire’ with 
a similar reference to their printing. 
* Spence, p. 267. 
” *Spence, pp. 259, 206; also p. 25. 
“The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. George Sherburn (Oxford, 1956), 
II, 428-429 (hereafter Correspondence). 
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troduc’d into the Acquaintance of the Duke of Shrewsbury Lord Somers 
Mr St John & L[or]d Halifax. He has told us himself, that he only Saw Mr 
Dryden, which was at Wills Coffee House, where Dryden frequented, 
but had no Acquaintance with him, He Dying Soon After. But as he fell 
into the Society of all the Friends of that great Poet, he Succeeded to all 
their Intimacies Particularly Mr Congreve, & thereby into a very large 
Acqua[i]ntance of most of the Distinguished Persons at that Time.® 


“That Time’ might indeed be somewhat later than the years now in 
question; but as early as 1705, aged seventeen, Pope had made the ac- 
quaintance, for example, of William Walsh (1663-1708), whom 
Dryden generously had called ‘the best critic of our nation.’ * Walsh 
must have been an alluring person; for, so a rival critic, John Dennis, 
said (scornfully), ‘he lov’d to be well dress’d,’* and surely it is some- 
what spectacular for one to be for the last six years of his life Gentleman 
of the Horse to Queen Anne and also to be England’s ‘best’ critic. 

Even in his youth, then, Pope sought out ‘literary’ figures. He was 
doubtless bookish, but he also must have been a charming conversa- 
tionalist. Both Sir William Trumbull and Ralph Bridges were at times 
oppressed even though dazzled by the precocious prattle about poetry 
and critics, which nevertheless they certainly valued. When the poet 
was leaving for his long journey into Worcestershire to visit Walsh, 
Sir William regretted the separation from Pope’s ‘Parvulis Nugis.’ ® 
All the way from Temple Bar ‘to the farther end of St. James’s Park,’ 
so Bridges told his uncle, ‘the little Man wou’d walk with me. . . 
& all that way he plyed me with Criticisms and Scraps of Poetry.’ ® 
On 2 May 1709 Sir William wrote to Bridges, “You cannot do less, 
when you are in these Parts, than to heare all his Poetry & Remarks, 
with Christian Patience.’ *® The effusion was perhaps excessive, but 
still they listened and still their wonder grew that so fragile and 
crazy a ‘carcase’ could pour out so many observations on such vari- 
ous reading. The self-educated youth loved to exhibit his ‘learning’ 
and probably did it better in conversation than in the less vivacious, 
more pedantic early letters — those to Henry Cromwell, for example. 


*Bodley, fol. 80; N&Q, p. 347. 

*In his Postcript to the Aeneis (1697). 

* Reflections Critical and Satyrical, upon a Late Rhapsody, Call’'d, an Essay upon 
Criticism (London, 1711), p. 28. 

* See p. 32 and note 11, below. 

* Downshire; N&Q, p. 343. 

* Bodley, fol. 58; N&Q, p. 344. 
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The episode of the visit to Walsh in 1707 brought out interesting 
comments by and about Pope. It seems possible that Walsh’s influence 
on Pope evoked a tinge of jealousy from Sir William. In a letter to his 
nephew (5 August 1707), Sir William after a reference to Virgil 


writes: 


The mention . . . puts me in mind of our little Poet, who is gone a dread- 
ful long Journey into Worcestershire, to Mr. Walsh, from whence I never 
expect to see the poor Creature return: He look’d & really was no more 
than a shaddow, when I took leave of him, saying to myself, Parvulis 
longum valedico Nugis. If ever I see him again, he will come full freighted 
with new Criticisms; & if you give us a Visit and meet him here (as if he 
is alive you will) you will find the golden Age of Poetry in a most pros- 
perous Condition.” 


Pope returned, and met Bridges, who had already begun a friendly 
correspondence with him. In his letters to his nephew Sir William 
often speaks of Pope’s ill health. On 8 June 1708 he reports, ‘Poor little 
Pope has been ill; He was abroad last week with me to take the Aire 
& a Puff of Wind had almost blown him away.’ ” A rather more typi- 
cal remark is that dated 24 October 1709: ‘Little Pope has the Head- 
Ach, makes Verses & is as much your Servant as formerly.’ ** Pope was 
always fragile, but his chief affliction, Pott’s disease of the spine, left 
him active on most days, though subject to frequent devastating head- 
aches. It is not surprising that such bad days occurred all through what 
he jokingly called ‘this long disease, my life.’ 

Ill health, however, did not keep him from making a complete 
conquest of many elderly friends. (With fox-hunting youths of his 
own age he had little in common.) Trumbull, who after 1702 was 
much at his country estate at Easthampstead, not far from the ‘little 
house with trees a-row’ * in which the Popes lived, was in 1707 (18 
September) so happy over Pope’s safe return from Worcestershire 
that he concluded a comment on the return with the remark, “The 
little Creature is my darling more and more. — Totos infusa per Artus 
Major in exiguo &c.’** A similar enthusiasm for the ‘little poet’ ma 
be inferred from Pope’s elaborate wit in his letter sent from Abberley 

* Bodley, fol. 52; N&Q, p. 343. 

* Bodley, fol. 54; N@Q, p. 344. 

* Bodley, fol. 61; N@Q, p. 345. 

* Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 132. 

* Imitations of Horace, Book I, Epistle VII, line 77. 
* Bodley, fol. 63; N&Q, p. 343. Cf. Aeneid, VI, 726. 
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to another neighbor, Antony Englefield. Evidently Englefield (whom 
Pope called in the obituary entry in his Elzevir Virgil ‘vir facetissimus, 
juventutis meae deliciae’) ’ had written a letter that spoke of Pope’s 
poetic ability in most flattering terms. Pope answers with protests and 
with a counter-burlesque of Englefield’s scientific gifts. The letter is 
an unusual example of Pope’s early, self-conscious wit. 


August the 8th 1707 
Dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for the kind Letter you favourd me 
with, and the more for its Length; for in it methinks I am conversing here in 
Worcestershire, with the same good natur’d, merry conceited, Learned & 
Politique Gentleman whom I have so often had the Honour to talk with 
at Whiteknights. But let me tell you, I do not take it so well to be treated 
in so complimentall a Stile; which seems rather design’d to prove your 
Wit, to your Friend, than your Sincerity: To be abus’d in a Man’s own 
Country, where ev’ry body knows him ridiculous enough, is tolerable at 
least; but to abuse one at so great a distance is unchristian & unreasonable 
in you. Well, enjoy your beloved Raillery, on condition that I may enjoy 
your beloved Letters; for I wou’d rather be ridicul’d by you, than not 
remembred. Certainly Sir, you intend to make me extreamly proud, when 
you insinuate that Sir William Trumbull expresses a desire of my Return, 
which were alone sufficient to draw me back before I were at the End of 
my Journey, if I cou’d have the Vanity to believe it. I am sure there is 
nothing I envy so much at present as the happiness you possess in being 
his Neighbor; for as to all other Enjoyments a a most delightful Country, 
& quiet Condition, I possess ’em in perfection here. Now you must know, 
my Friend, that my Muse (from whom you say you expect such great 
matters) is ever unemploy’d when I can divert ad self any other way; & 
therfore I am as idle here, and as unconcern’d when I remove, as the K. 
of Sweden is in Saxony. You tell me Thoulon is taken at Reding, and I tell 
you, Mareschall de Tesse is beaten at Worcester; whether either of ’em be 
so upon the Place, I know not. But for the future, let me intreat you not 
to write a word of News to me; for I wou’d rather (if you have any void 
space in the Paper, when you bestow it so liberally as by whole Sheets) 
have a Mathematical Demonstration or two from Euclide instead of it. — 
I know very well, Sir, & it is in vain to deny it, that you are the very Mirrour 
of Mathematicians, and the Pole-Star of Astronomers! (at least, you are 
unquestionably the greatest Genius that ever appear’d, for making of true 
and exact Dialls; (which exceed, sometimes, the Motion ev’n of Phebus 
himself.) Nay, if you cou’d but be brought to confess it, I dare affirm, you 
are extremely happy in composing of quaint Madrigalls, & Anagramms. I 
am told for a certainty, you have penetrated to the Bottome of the Rosie- 


* Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, I, ix. 
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crucian Philosophy, and are writing a generall History of Conjuration. — 
To speak seriously, Sir, if you are surpris’d at all this, you ought to con- 
sider, it is just thus that you have treated me in yours, with an Enumeration 
of extraordinary Qualities which as much belong to me as these do to your- 
self. And so, we are even. 

Now, as a Proof that the change of Air has not distracted me, I must 
soberly tell you, that I am very sensible of your kindness & good will 
towards me, but far more sensible of that which in return I bear to you: 
That I shall be very glad to hear again from you as you promise, & to serve 
you in any thing in my power. I shall be myself at the Assizes, & when I 
have your orders will perform ’em. And I design to visit Binfield again 
within this month at farthest, if I can. In the meantime pray give my most 
faithfull Service to that honourable Gentleman Sir Willm Trumbull, and to 
Mr Betterton, when you shall see either of them: I shall be sure, if Health 
& fair Weather permit, to wait on them, as well as on your self, as soon as 
possible after my Return. And to assure you then, in a better manner than 
by writing, how much I honor my Friends, & how much I am Sir Your 
reall Friend & affectionate Servant 

A. Pope. 


My Service, pray, to all your good family.” 


Young as he was, Pope made a brilliant impression not only on Engle- 
field, the country squire, but also on Betterton, the great actor, who 
lived at or near Reading, and, obviously, on Sir William, to whom this 
letter evidently was passed. After Betterton’s death in 1710 Pope 
became the actor’s literary executor.” In a letter of 1705 that Pope 
printed in 1737 Sir William was enthusiastic in his praise of the seven- 
teen-year-old youth. A draft of this letter now comes to light among 
the Downshire MSS in Sir William’s own crabbed hand, and it is 
pleasant to record the fact that Pope printed the letter faithfully with- 
out increment of compliment. The letter (dated 19 October 1705) 
covers a return to Pope of a copy of Milton’s early poems, which Sir 
William greatly likes. He comments: 


Give me leave to tell you, that I know no body so like to Equall him even 
at the age he writ most of them than you are; only do not afford more 
cause of Complaints against you, that you suffer nothing of yours to be 
seen; which in this Age, wherein Wit is more scarce than mony, is a peice 
of Avarice & Cruelty, which your best friends can hardly pardon: I hope 
you will repent & amend.” 


* Downshire; RES, pp. 393-394- 
* Correspondence, I, 142. 
*” Downshire; Correspondence, I, 10 (text from Pope’s Letters, 17372). 
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Sir William had evidently seen some of Pope’s pieces — written 
before he was seventeen — and urged publication. He was keen in his 
encouragement of Pope as a poet, but in the neoclassical period a poet 
was supposed to read widely, and Sir William doubtless was notably 
active in counsels about the youth’s reading. As a former Fellow of 
All Souls he had the experience of books necessary to make him a 
central educational influence on the poet. As Pope told Spence: 


It was while I lived in the Forest, that I got so well acquainted with Sir 
William Trumbull, who loved very much to read and talk of the classics 
in his retirement. We used to take a ride out together, three or four days in 
the week, and at last, almost every day. 


He also told Spence, ‘I had been nursed up in Homer and Virgil,’ * and 
we may assume a fairly extensive reading in the major Latin authors. 
Pope’s sister Mrs Rackett told Spence, ‘I believe nobody ever studied 
so hard as my brother did, in his youth. — He did nothing else but 
write and read.’** From an academic point of view all this reading 
was doubtless superficial. He himself tells his ‘method’: 


When I had done with my priests [i.e., schoolmasters], I took to reading 
by myself, for which I had a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially 
for poetry: and in a few years I had dipped into a great number of the Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. This I did without any design, 
but that of pleasing myself: and got the languages, by hunting after the 
stories in the several poets I read; rather than read the books to get the lan- 
guages. I followed every where as my fancy led me, and was like a boy 
gathering flowers in the fields and woods, just as they fall in his way. — 
These five or six years I still look upon as the happiest part of my life. 

In these rambles of mine through the poets; when I met with a passage, 
or story, that pleased me more than ordinary, I used to endeavour to 
imitate it, or translate it into English. 


It is now evident that Pope at least ranged widely in his reading. On 
27 April 1707 Sir William wrote to his nephew: 


This foolish Verse, “Ridet anhelantem dura ad fastigia Turbam,” runs 
in my mind, I cannot find the Author in which it is; I left my Ovid behind 
and perhaps it is there; At your leisure, find it out for me; and (by the 


™ Spence, p. 194. 
™ Spence, p. 284. 
™ Spence, p. 267. 
™ Spence, p. 193. 
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way) you will make no small discovery, for our great Poet, little Pope, 
could not help me; He is much your Servant.** 


Eventually little Pope rather than Bridges gave aid. On 5 August Sir 
William adds in a letter to his nephew: 

I forgot, I think, to tell you that our said little Poet (to whom, in all the 
mighty extent of Poetical Territories, there is no Terra Incognita) found 


out our Ridet anhelantem &c. He says it is in one of the Silvas of Angelicus 
Policianus, and in that call’d Ambra, and that you have the book.”® 


The Ambra of Poliziano became one of Pope’s favorite poems. He 
later pronounced it the best of Poliziano’s works, and its praise of 
Homer (the substance of the poem was such praise) may have had an 
influence on Pope’s own work. Much later, when devising an elaborate 
landing stage for his Twickenham villa by the Thames, he chose as 
one of the inscriptions line 211 of Ambra: ‘Hic placido fluit amne 
Meles.’ Its fellow inscription was to have been line 14 of Virgil’s third 
Georgic.” It is doubtful if the landing stage, as planned, was ever 
constructed. Pope possibly knew Ambra from Atterbury’s anthology 
Selecta poemata Italorum — at least it is in the 1740 edition of that 
anthology, which Pope brought out. 

Pope’s acquaintance with another Renascence Latin poet was due 
to another nephew of Sir William Trumbull, the famous antiquarian, 
John Bridges. Pope concludes his letter of 28 May 1709 to Ralph 
Bridges: 

My humble Service, pray to your Brother; to whom I am oblig’d for the 
Knowledge of Jo: Secundus, whose Elegies are very tender & natural & 

et I cannot but be, in this, of a Dutch Commentator’s opinion, who thinks 
the Book calld Basia to be incomparably the best of his workes.” 


The comment sounds as if in this particular ‘ramble through the poets’ 
Pope had read entire Mijnheer Everaert’s Opera, made available chiefly 
by Dutch editors. Less in line with Pope’s normal field of reading would 
be his requested loan (April or July 1707) * of Sir Henry Sheeres’s 
translation of Polybius and his talk with Sir William about Rapin’s 
Esprit du christianisme. On 26 March 1709 Sir William wrote to his 
nephew Ralph: 

* Bodley, fol. 51; N&Q, p. 343. 
* Bodley, fol. 52; N@&Q, p. 343. 
™ Spence, p. 273. 
* Bodley, fol. 75v; RES, p. 396. 
* Downshire; RES, p. 392. 
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Little Pope (who is much your Servant) shewed me a Little Book called 
The Spirit of Christianity, translated out of French by Sir Walter Kirkham 
Blount, and dedicated to the late K. James, Printed in 1686. Now Pope 
assuring me It is in French, the work of Monsieur Rapin, & liking it well in 
English (tho’ ill translated) I would beg you to get it for me in French, 


if you can get the Right. I suppose the French Title is L’Esprit du 
Christianisme, &c.*° 


Bridges promptly found the book, as he replies (28 March 1709), but 
only at the shop of ‘that Sharper Varennes’ and at the price of 1s. 6d.” 
More amusing — and more pathetic from the point of view of the 
twentieth century, when books for children are not far to seek — is 
the episode of trying to find bedtime stories for Sir William’s four- 
year-old son. On 8 December 1711 Sir William wrote to Bridges: 


I will begin with my Wife’s affectionate Respects to you & her Intreating 
you to gratify us in a matter of no small concern; Our dear Boy is (as you 
know) very fond of having Stories told him; but he has so exhausted the 
Nursery Maid’s Stock, and grown so weary of frequent Repetitions, that 
he is not so soon got to sleep at night (which is the chief time for these 
Stories) as we believe he would be with a recruit of New Ones. Therefore 
in short recourse is had to you, to get some Book of Stories proper for him. 
Little Pope had possibly seen one of the very earliest editions of the 


says may be proper enough for the Nursery, call’d the Arabian Nights 
Tales & is in several Tomes.” 


Little Pope had possibly seen one of the very earliest editions of the 
Arabian Nights (the earliest in English seems to have been 1707), 
which he later recommended in vain to Atterbury. Bridges borrowed 
the first volume of the five then published, and sent it to Sir William 
(17 December 1711),* only to have it returned. The verdict of Sir 
William in a letter of 31 December is a natural one: 


I here return the Arabick Tales, which is not (at least, at present) for 
our purpose, the Tales being left off abruptly & not ended, till so many 
interruptions, as makes it beyond the Nurses Capacity to tack them together 
and the Child expects always a Conclusion.™ 


The diversity of Pope’s reading is apparent, especially if we add the 
Italian authors suggested by Walsh and the French writers that inter- 


” Bodley, fol. 57; N@Q, p. 344. 
" Downshire; N@&Q, p. 344. 
“ Bodley, fol. 65; N@Q, p. 345. 
“ Downshire; N&Q, p. 345. 
“Bodley, fol. 66; N&Q, p. 345. 
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ested Henry Cromwell, not to speak of the accounts of his early reading 
scattered through Spence’s Anecdotes. Omitting names of writers 
already here mentioned and omitting also contemporary periodicals 
or contemporary English authors, one can make a list somewhat as 
follows of writers referred to by Pope in his letters before 1712 — i. e., 
before he was twenty-five years old. The list implies on his part some 
knowledge, either from reading or from secondary sources: it does not 
assure us that Pope read all the authors, but in most cases he had read 
the authors in part at least. Among the classics the following are named: 
Aulus Gellius, Catullus, Cicero, Claudian, Horace, Juvenal, Lucan, 
Lucretius, Macrobius, Martial, Persius, Plato, Plutarch, Quintilian, 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca, Statius, Suetonius, Theocritus, Tibullus, and 
Virgil; among English writers we find Bunyan, Chapman, Chaucer, 
Cowley, Crashaw, Dodwell, Donne, Dryden, D’Urfey, Hobbes, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, Villiers Duke of Buckingham, and Waller; among 
writers in other modern languages are Boileau, Bonarelli, Cervantes, 
Erasmus, Guarini, La Rochefoucauld, Le Bossu, Malherbe, Marino, 
Marot, Montaigne, Petrarch, Tasso, Vida, and Voiture. From other 
sources these lists could be extended. 


Pope’s chief interest in reading apart from sheer pleasure was, as he 
said, imitation or translation. We find him telling Spence, ‘I began 
writing verses of my own invention, farther back than I can well 
remember.’ * Such writings, not now known to exist, preceded his 
known translations from Homer and Statius. Perhaps his earliest effort 
is recorded in his words to Spence: 


When I was about twelve, I wrote a kind of play, which I got to be acted 
by my schoolfellows. It was a number of speeches from the Iliad; tacked 
together with verses of my own.*® 


At another time he told Spence of his early efforts: 


When I was very young, I wrote something toward a tragedy, and 
afterwards an entire one. The latter was built on a very moving story in 
the Legend of St. Geneviéve. After I had got acquainted with the town, 
I resolved never to write any thing for the stage: though I was solicited 
by several of my friends to do so, and particularly by Betterton, who 
(among other things), would have had me turn my early Epic Poem into 
a tragedy. — I had taken such strong resolutions against any thing of that 
* Spence, p. 276. 

* Spence, p. 276. 
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kind, from seeing how much every body that did write for the stage, was 
obliged to subject themselves to the players and the town. 


The play about St Genevieve must have been early, for Spence records 
that he finished it ‘when he was about 13.’ * In view of his friendship 
with Betterton and of the lucrative rewards of dramatic writing it is 
curious that Pope persisted in this strong prejudice against the theatre. 

His bent was towards the heroic — perhaps by way of compensation 
for his meager and unheroic physique —and he naturally turned 
towards the epic. He has left the only information that we have con- 
cerning his epic about Alcander, Prince of Rhodes. Although the poem 
was imitative in manner, the subject matter or structural outline seems 
to have been his own concoction. His account is as follows: 


My epic was about two years in hand, (from thirteen to fifteen). — 
Alcander was a prince, driven from his throne by Deucalion, father of 
Minos, and some other princes. — It was better planned than Blackmore’s 
Prince Arthur; but as slavish an imitation of the ancients. — Alcander 
showed all the virtue of suffering, like Ulysses; and of courage, like Aeneas, 
or Achilles. — Apollo, as the patron of Rhodes, was his great defender; 
and Cybele, as the patroness of Deucalion and Crete, his great enemy. She 
raises a storm against him in the first book, as Juno does against Aeneas; 
and he is cast away and swims ashore, just as Ulysses does to the island of 
Phaeacia.* 


In another anecdote he told Spence: 


There was an under-water scene in the first book, it was in the Archipelago. 
— I wrote four books toward it, of about a thousand verses each; and had 
the copy by me, till I burnt it, by the advice of the Bishop of Rochester, a 
little before he went abroad [i. e., 1723].— 

I endeavoured, (said he, smiling), i in this poem, to collect all the beauties 
of the great epic writers in one piece: there was Milton’s style in one part, 
and Cowley’s in another; here the style of Spenser imitated, and there of 
Statius; here Homer and Virgil, and there Ovid and Claudian.” 


And again he briefly commented: 


The Deucalion in my Epic Poem, was a second Deucalion, not the 
husband of Pyrrha. — I had flung all my learning into it, as indeed Milton 
has done too much in his Paradise Lost.** 


™ Spence, p. 197. 

* Huntington Library MS HM 1271, fol. 358. 
* Spence, p. 279. 

“ Spence, pp. 276-277. 

“ Spence, pp. 197-198. 
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From the start, then, Pope was fixed as a bookish poet, and his early 
imaginative bent was toward the remote and fantastic. Exotic stories 
stimulated him greatly. He tells us: 

After reading the Persian Tales, (and I had been reading Dryden’s Fables 
just before them) I had some thought of writing a Persian fable; in which 
I should have given a full loose to description and imagination. It would 


have been a very wild thing, if I had executed it; but might not have been 
unentertaining.* 


This is comment made long afterwards, but such projects fit in with 
his epic of Rhodes in being far from anything like domestica facta, as 
native material was called. Even his Pastorals shun any local color: 
they depict the golden age, and Pope, as Sir William had told Bridges, 
was to keep ‘the golden Age of Poetry in a most prosperous Condition.’ 
It was, however, decorous for a young poet to subside from ambitious 
epic strains of imprese gloriose down to the meekest of the genres, the 
pastoral. Virgil had established a model for neoclassic poets: he had 
begun with the pastoral; and dare they try to do better? A wished-for 
parallel between his own career and Virgil’s is seen in Pope’s attempts 
to avoid the bull alleged by hypercritic Dennis in one couplet of the 
Essay on Criticism. In lines 130-131 Pope had pictured ‘great Maro’ 
as planning ‘a work t’ outlast immortal Rome.’ On the final verso of 
the manuscript of the poem (now in the Bodleian Library), against 
the phrase ‘t’ outlast immortal,’ Pope had written: “Alter seeming in- 
consistency,’ and he there composed two possible variants of the 
couplet in question: 


W? first great Maro sung of Kings and Wars 
Ere warning Phoebus toucht his trembling ears 


W? first his voice y* youthful Maro tryd 
Ere Phoebus touchd his ear and checked his pride. 


The final, sensible decision was to retain the printed ‘bull’ and to discard 
these lines, which have interesting innuendoes as to Pope’s own 
abandonment of ‘Kings and Wars’ now that his pride was checked. 
And so Pope made his first public bow as a pastoral poet. 

Long before they were published, Pope’s Pastorals achieved a private 
fame. Probably Sir William Trumbull or Walsh was responsible for 
this. At any rate the beautiful calligraphic manuscript of the poems, 
tiow in the collection of Mr Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, has Pope’s entry: 
“ Spence, p. 140. 
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Mem: This Copy is that which past thro’ the hands of Mr Walsh, Mr Con- 
greve, Mr Mainwaring, Dr. Garth, Mr Granville, Mr Southern, Sir H. 
Sheers, Sir W. Trumbull, Lord Halifax, Lord Wharton, Marg. of Dor- 
chester D. of Bucks, &c. Only the 3rd Eclog was written since some of 
these saw the other 3 which were written as they here stand with the Essay 
[on Pastoral], anno 1704.** 


The result was that as early as 20 April 1706 Pope received from the 
leading publisher of the day a most flattering offer: 


Sir, — I have lately seen a pastoral of yours in mr. Walsh’s & mr. Congreves 
hands, which is extreamly ffine & is generally approv’d off by the best 
Judges in poetry. I Remember I have formerly seen you at my shop & 
am sorry I did not Improve my Acquaintance with you. If ° design 
your poem for the Press no person shall be more Carefull in the printing 
of it, nor no one can give a greater Incouragement to it; than Sir Your Most 
Obedient Humble Servant 


Jacob Tonson 
Pray give me a line. per Post.“ 


For a seventeen-year-old poet this encouragement must have made 
heady reading, even if, after acceptance, publication proved to be much 
delayed — until May 1709. On 2 May 1709 Sir William wrote to his 
nephew about the poems: 


Little Pope was here two Days ago always full of Poetry & Services to 
Mr. Bridges, & acknowledgments for your kind Remembrances of him; I 
saw in the Advertisement (after he was gone) that Miscell[any] is publish’d 
or publishing by Jacob Tonson, wherein are his Pastoralls, & (which is 
worse) I am told, One of them is inscribd to my Worship. I think I told 
you, when I was in Town, that he had ordered one Book to be left for you 
in Gerard Street [Sir William’s town house].** 


‘Spring,’ the first of the pastorals, was indeed dedicated to Sir William 
Trumbull, who consequently had no reason to expect Windsor Forest 
also to be inscribed to him. As early as 28 October 1707 Bridges had 
written to his uncle as follows: 


These lines of Virgil of course bring into my mind little — By 
accident yesterday morning I picked him up at a Book-sellers Shop by 
Temple Bar. . . . I learn of him, that he designs in the Spring to print & 


“ Correspondence, I, 17 n. 
“ Correspondence, I, 17. 
“ Bodley, fol. 58; N&Q, p. 344. 
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publish his Pastorals. They are to be inscribed each to some Person; One 
of which you are to be; if not in them, however the verses upon Windsor 
Forest are to be dedicated to You. But he is not yet resolved as to that 
matter.*® 





At this time, then, it was understood that either a pastoral or the longer 
Windsor Forest would be inscribed to Sir William. When in 1713 
Windsor Forest appeared, Trumbull found himself eulogized in line 
258, though the poem as a whole was dedicated to Lord Lansdowne. 
Trumbull had not known that he was to be named in the poem and on 
12 May 1713 he wrote to his nephew with decorously phrased modesty: 


As to our friend Mr. Pope, I should have commended his Poem on 
Windsor Forest much more, if he had not servd me a slippery Trick, For 
you must know, I had long since put him upon this subject, gave severall 
hints & at last when he brought it & read it, & made some little Alterations 
&c. not one word of putting in my Name ’till I found it in Print.“ 


This comment has been misinterpreted as expressing surprise that the 
poem was not dedicated to him, but both he and his nephew knew that 
having had a pastoral inscribed to him, the best Pope could do was to 
mention Trumbull’s retirement glowingly. No poet dedicates all his 
poems to the same patron. One hazards the guess that Sir William was 
much pleased with Pope’s ‘slippery trick’ which had come as a surprise. 
That no grief accrued from the lack of dedication seems probable 
from praise of the poem sent by Bridges to Sir William in a letter of 
21 April 1713: 

I do herewith send you Dr. Sacheverels Sermon presented to You by 
Him and also Mr. Trapp’s Poem on the Peace, which I have a duplicate of 
& desire Your acceptance, as being generally reckond a good one. They 
both agree in crying up our Mr. Pope & say that He is one of the greatest 
genius’s that this nation has bred. If he were but a Protestant, tho’ I can’t 
say that wou’d make him a better Poet, yet I can’t forbear saying that I 
shoud like Him better. I read over lately his Poem about Windsor Forrest 
to my Lord [Compton, Bishop of London] who was much pleased with 


it.*8 





Here we get a clear view of Pope’s reputation in 1713. The slightly 
patronizing epithet ‘little’ has been dropped, and the poet is now not 
merely ‘our Mr. Pope’ but has stature as ‘one of the greatest genius’s 


- “Downshire; N@Q, p. 343. 
“ Bodley, fol. 68; N&Q, pp. 345-346. 
“ Downshire; N@Q, p. 345. 
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that this nation has bred.’ There can be no doubt of this fame — based 
on the Pastorals, on the Essay on Criticism, and now on Windsor For- 
est. There were also bits of translation that may have helped. 


Sir William’s surest stimulus was in the direction of translation, and 
Pope himself carried over from his schooldays a continued zest for it. 
Least important of his early translations is that of the First Book of 
Statius’ Thebaid, discussed most fully in the letters to Henry Cromwell, 
and finally published in 1712. On 7 May 1709 Pope sent his Statius 
translation to Cromwell, who seems to have returned it about a month 
later.” Writing to Bridges on 18 October 1708, Sir William tried to 
help Pope secure the French version of the Thebaid by Saumaise; but 
on 1 December following Bridges reported ‘that Statius by Saumaise is 
a very rare book,’ and later (12 January 1708/9) wrote that the version 
was not to be found.” By 1709 Pope’s translation was very likely far 
advanced, for on 31 October of that year Sir William informed his 
nephew in a letter that Pope ‘is copying fairly his Translation of the 
ist Book of Statius’ Theb. . . . But for Homer, he desists; his frequent 
pains in his Head disable the poor Creature; which I am grieved at.’ ™ 

Homer was obviously a more important affair, though Statius had 
standing as the second among Roman epic poets. Upon Pope’s return 
from Worcestershire in 1707, Sir William reported the poet as resolved 
to go on with Homer, and the resolve delighted him.” Bishop Percy 
recorded that on two occasions in private letters — not now known — 
Pope acknowledged his ‘want of a Critical Understanding in the original 
Beauties of Homer.’ This deficiency (if we translate ‘Critical’ into 
its possible meaning of ‘scholarly’) was doubtless felt and expressed by 
Pope on more than two occasions, but the fact remains that Sir William, 
who had university training, and who knew Pope’s limitations as well 
as anyone, had no great doubts as to his ability. By 1707 he wrote that 
Pope had ‘begun with some Pieces taken out here & there according to 
his Fancy; and what I have seen, I think (but ’tis no matter what I 
think) they are very well don.’™ For the next year these fragments 
(the ‘Episode of Sarpedon,’ for example) were what occupied Pope 

“ Correspondence, I, 56-58, 63-64. 

” Bodley, fol. 56, and Downshire; N@Q, p. 344. 

" Bodley, fol. 62; N&Q, p. 345. 

™ Bodley, fol. 63; N@Q, p. 343. 

“ Bodley, fol. 70; N@&Q, p. 346. 

“Bodley, fol. 53; N&Q, p. 343. 
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and his friends. In March 1708 Pope anticipated an early publication 
of Tonson’s sixth miscellany, and wished the criticism of Bridges on his 
translation from the Greek. But at this moment he and all Catholics, 
in view of a feared invasion from France, were ordered to leave Lon- 
don. So he wrote to Bridges (11 March 1707/8): 


Sir, — I was very desirous of the happiness of seeing you at Fulham, which 
I had given myself to-morrow, but I am so suddenly Proclaimed out of 
Town that I have but just Time to pack up and be gone, to show myself 
an obedient Subject. I intend in the Country to be even with the Govern- 
ment; not by writing Libells, which they wou’d have the grace not to 
read; but by making a number of ill Verses, which they will probably read, 
and repent of having read afterwards. A Translation of part of Homer 
I will leave with-Sir William Trumbull, which I beg you (if possible) to 
compare with the original Greek and to give me your sincere opinion of, 
in regard to the Fidelity of the Version, which I have some reason to doubt 
of; for I shou’d be unwilling to publish it till I have better Judgments on 
my side than my own. And if I publish it, it must be within a month or a 
little more, so that if you can conveniently return it to Sir Willm in a 
Fortnight, to be sent to me, it will be very kind. Pray mark any places 
where you find I have mistaken my Author, & give me the reason. This, 
Sir, is (I own) a very impudent Request, but I depend on your Friendship 
and good nature, which I have received so many Proofs of already, & 
which will ever oblige me to be &c.™ 


Slightly more than a fortnight later (29 March) Bridges sent by his 
uncle his comments on Pope’s work: 


Most Dear & ever Honoured Uncle, —I don’t know how little Pope will 
excuse me for keeping of his translation so long by me; but I hope it will 
arrive with you time enough to be sent into the Country this week. You 
will find I have inserted a ow loose pieces of Paper that contain the summ 
of my remarks; which I can’t affirm to be extraordinary, being made just 
before Bed time betwixt sleep & waking. However, as they are, I desire 
they may be sent to him as speedily as may be. This being Passion week 
my week of waiting & being to preach in my Lords Chappell on Easter 
day, I must defer the satisfaction of seeing you & my good Lady, till next 
week. 


Pope thanked Bridges in a letter of 5 April,” apologizing somewhat 
affectedly for his own pedantry. Apparently he sent back Bridges’ 
strictures with his own revisions, asking for further scrutiny. Bishop 


- ™Bodley, fol. 71; RES, pp. 394-395. 
* Downshire; N&Q, p. 344. 
" Correspondence, I, 43-45. 
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Percy had transcripts made of the revised strictures, and they were 
printed in the European Magazine for June 1787. One comment 
printed in the Magazine — presumably a comment from the Reverend 


Brooke Bridges, who had preserved the papers of his uncle Ralph — 
is as follows: 


In one of these letters [to Ralph Bridges] (as I am informed) Mr. Pope 
confesses his ignorance of the Greek language; but at the same time asserts 
the ibility of making a good version of Homer, by aid of Latin and 
English translations, without understanding a word of the original.®* 


One may ‘depend upon it, this is too strongly stated.’ Pope may have 
said something that could be thus interpreted, but his letters to and 
from Bridges and Trumbull show clearly that if he was ignorant of 
Greek, he was neither entirely nor even grossly ignorant. To imply 
that he did not understand ‘a word of the original’ is nonsense. 

Sir William knew Pope’s equipment in Greek, and although he may 
have had a superficial idea of the knowledge necessary for translating 
Homer, he evidently envisaged a more extensive translation than Pope 
had as yet attempted. In October 1708 Ralph Bridges had sent his 
uncle the proposals issued for Joshua Barnes’s new edition of Homer, 
and four days later (18 October 1708) Sir William replied, ‘I thank 
you . . . for sending me the Proposals about Printing of Homer; if 
our friend Little Pope goes on with his Translating him, I design to 
present him with it.’ Since ‘Sarpedon’ had already been approved 
by Bridges, this design indicates further possible translation. There 
were setbacks, however, as, for instance, in October 1709, when Sir 
William reported that Pope had had to desist from Homer because of 
ill health.” 

From 1709 to 1713 we have few new documents for the Trumbull- 
Pope friendship, but we already have evidence of Sir William’s belief 
in Pope’s competence for the task of translating Homer, and when on 
19 November 1713 Pope wrote to Sir William of his decision to under- 
take the translation of the /liad, the old gentleman was, as he wrote on 
21 November, delighted. Pope had written: 


Tho I hope in a few days to have the honour I have long desired of 


" European Magazine, X1 (1787), 390. 

” Bodley, fol. 56; N@&Q, p. 344. 

“See p. 43 and note 51, above. Sir William is very likely referring not to the 
Iliad but rather to the translations from the Odyssey (“The Arrival of Ulysses in 
Ithaca’ and ‘The Gardens of Alcinous’) published by Pope in 1713. 
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waiting upon you at Easthampstead, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
acquainting you how great a Proof I have given of my deference to your 
Opinion and Judgment, which has at last moved me to undertake the 
Translation of Homer. I can honestly say, Sir William Trumbull was not 
only the first that put this into my Thoughts, but the principal ~so ml 
I had in it, and tho’ now almost all the distinguished names of Quali 
Learning in the nation have subscribed to it, there is not one of which I am 
so proud as of Yours. Even if I shoud not succeed in my Undertaking, it 
were honour enough to me that Such Persons were of opinion I was equal 
to it, or at least not less equal to it than others. 


And from there on Pope requests Sir William's aid in getting sub- 
scribers from among his acquaintances. Sir William was quite willing 
to give what help he could, and Pope’s letters to him thereafter deal 
frequently with such matters. Sir William’s praise of The Rape of the 
Lock and The Temple of Fame have long been known: the new letters 
that passed between him and Pope throw into relief their ‘scholarly’ 
relations. The literary importance of this friendship has been some- 
what neglected. Sir William was a bookish man (he purchased books 
continually throughout his years with Pope) and a man trained in 
public life, especially in diplomacy. The reading Pope did with such 
aid and supervision was easily the equivalent of the university training 
that his religion precluded. When Pope writes to Sir William (19 
November 1713), “You have often taught me to understand Homer, as 
(if I were not too much a Poet) I might every thing else, from you,’ 
he hardly exaggerates. Much of what learning he had — and he had 
somewhat more than has been allowed — was acquired during the time 
when he had Sir William Trumbull as neighbor and (so to speak) tutor. 
The reading habits formed in these years persisted throughout his life: 
they condition no small part of his later poetic work. 

‘Mr. Pope,’ so Spence tells us, ‘thought himself the better, in some 
respects, for not having had a regular education. — He, (as he observed 
in particular), read originally for the sense; whereas we are taught, for 
so many years, to read only for words.’ If this romantic idea of an 
escape from pedantry is at all sound, Sir William Trumbull should 
have some of the credit. 

GrorcE SHERBURN 


“ Downshire; RES, p. 398. 
“ Downshire; RES, p. 399. 
” “Spence, pp. 279-280. 





Schelling’s Copy of Schleiermacher’s 
Uber die Religion 


TOKEN of the friendship and common intellectual endeavors 
uniting the theologian Schleiermacher, the Schlegel brothers, 
and the philosopher Schelling has been found in the An- 
dover-Harvard Theological Library of the Harvard Di- 

vinity School. This is Schelling’s copy of the important first edition of 
Schleiermacher’s Uber die Religion. Reden an die Gebildeten unter 
ibren Veraechtern, published anonymously in Berlin in 1799." 

Uber die Religion was the first work by Schleiermacher, of whom 
Karl Barth writes: ‘In the realm of theology the whole century was 
his.’* The concern of the German romantic writers and thinkers of 
his generation with fulfilling and transcending the heritage of the En- 
lightenment was shared by Schleiermacher, who rethought and rede- 
fined theological problems in the light of the contemporary philosoph- 
ical achievement. 

The significance of Schleiermacher’s Uber die Religion in Schelling’s 
intellectual life is shown by three published letters, the first two from 
the Schlegel brothers, who were desirous of attracting the attention of 
the already famous Schelling to their young friend. The first letter, 
from Friedrich Schlegel to Schleiermacher late in November 1799, re- 
ports a somewhat hesitant initial reaction: ‘Schelling, stimulated by 
Hardenberg’s rather lax ways, has had an access of respect for the 
energy displayed by your Reden, and in this regard he has ranked 
you far above Jacobi. But he has made no further progress in studying 

*The special significance of the first edition is evaluated by Wilhelm Dilthey, 
in his life of Schleiermacher, as follows: ‘Hier tritt das Werk vor uns als Hohe- 
punkt dieser Lebensepoche Schleiermachers und als Trager bestimmter geschicht- 
licher Wirkungen, mit allen Schwichen eines Jugendwerks, aber auch mit der 
geschlossenen einheitlichen Kraft eines solchen. Zugleich ist in der ersten Ausgabe 
der Reden die psychologische Form des religiésen Grundverhiltnisses vollstandiger 
und richtiger als in allen spateren Darstellungen entwickelt’ — Leben Schleiermachers 
(Berlin, 1870), 1, 379-380. 

*‘Aber es ist auf dem Felde der Theologie doch sein Jahrhundert gewesen’ — 


Karl Barth, Die protestantische Theologie im 19. Jabrbundert: Ibre Vorgeschichte 
und ibre Geschichte (Zurich, 1947), p. 379- 
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them, and will not do so this winter, because he is so overburdened 
with finishing work of his own.’* Less than a year later, however, 
on 7 September 1800, August Wilhelm Schlegel was able to write to 
Schleiermacher: ‘I have given him [Schelling] great joy with the 
splendid copy of your Reden, which he has had bound like a truly 
holy book in black Cordovan with gilt edges.’ 

Finally, convincing proof that Schelling had indeed come to value 
the work highly is supplied by his letter of 3 July 1801 to August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, in which he says: ‘I must also tell you that I have 
become a very zealous reader and admirer of the Reden iiber die Re- 
ligion. You know how my first encounter with them went, because 
of inexcusable negligence or indolence. I now esteem their author as 
a mind that one can range only with the most original philosophers. 
Without this originality it is not possible to have penetrated so fully 
to the center of speculation, and also without leaving a single trace of 
the steps that had to be taken. A work such as this seems to me to 
have sprung wholly from itself, and is thereby not only most beautiful 
in its presentation but at the same time a very image of the Universe. 
And nevertheless he who creates anything of this quality must have 
made the most profound philosophical studies—or have written 
blindly under divine inspiration.’ ° 


*‘Schelling hat bey Gelegenheit von Hardenbergs freylich etwas laxem Wesen 
einen grossen Anfall von Respekt fiir die Energie in Deinen Reden bekommen, und 
von dieser Seite her hat er Dich auch gleich sehr weit iiber Jacobi gestellt. Aber im 
Studium ist er noch nicht weiter geriickt, kann auch diesen Winter nicht dazu 
kommen, weil er so sehr mit eigenen Ausarbeitungen iiberhauft ist’ — Aus Schleier- 
macher’s Leben in Briefen, ed. Ludwig Jonas and Wilhelm Dilthey (Berlin, 1858-63), 
III, 136. Friedrich von Hardenberg (1772-1801) is better known under his poet’s 
name of Novalis; the philosopher Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1743-1819) was greatly 
admired by the young Romantics. 

**Mit dem prachtigen Exemplar Ihrer Reden habe ich ihm eine grosse Freude 
gemacht, er hat sie wie ein wahrhaft geistliches Buch in schwarzen Corduan mit 
goldnem Schnitt binden lassen’ — Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben in Briefen, Ill, 291. 

*‘Ich muss Ihnen noch schreiben, dass ich ein sehr eifriger Leser und Verehrer 
der Reden tiber die Religion geworden bin. Sie wissen, wie es mir, aus einer un- 
verzeihlichen Nachlassigkeit oder Tragheit dariiber ergangen war. Ich ehre jetzt 
den Verfasser als einen Geist, den man nur auf der ganz gleichen Linie mit den 
ersten Original-Philosophen betrachten kann. Ohne dicse Originalitat ist es nicht 
méglich, so das Innerste der Speculation durchdrungen zu haben, ohne auch nur 
eine Spur der Stufen, die man durchgehen musste, zuriickzulassen. Das Werk, wie 
es ist, scheint mir bloss aus sich selbst entsprungen, und ist dadurch nicht nur die 
schénste Darstellung, sondern zugleich selbst ein Bild des Universums, und gleich- 
wohl muss, wer etwas der Art hervorbringen will, die tiefsten philosophischen Studien 
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The copy in question was accessioned by the Andover-Harvard 
Library on 27 March 1912; it was one of 184 books that came as a 
legacy from the library of Edward H. Hall, a Unitarian minister and 
graduate of both Harvard College and the Harvard Divinity School. 
As indicated by A. W. Schlegel’s letter, it is bound in elegant black 
morocco, and the leaves have richly gilded and goffered edges. On 
the binder’s leaf, in ink, is the inscription ‘Schelling. MDCCCI.’ in 
the philosopher’s own handwriting.° 

Watter GrossMANN 


gemacht haben — oder er hat durch blinde géttliche Inspiration geschrieben’ — Aus 
Schellings Leben in Briefen, ed. Gustav Leopold Plitt (Berlin, 1869-70), I, 345. In 
the seventh of the Vorlesungen tiber die Methode des akademischen Studiums Schell- 
ing comes back to the Reden when he writes: ‘Preis denen, die das Wesen der 
Religion neu verkiindet, mit Leben and Energie dargestellt und ihre Unabhiangigkeit 
von Moral und Philosophie behauptet haben!’ — Studium Generale, ed. Hermann 
Glockner (Stuttgart, 1954), p. 97- 

* The Schiller Museum in Marbach was kind enough to provide photostats of two 
signatures of Schelling, from letters of 3 May 1800 and 16 January 1801, which made 
verification of this signature possible. 





Melville’s ‘Rammon’: 


A Text and Commentary 


ELVILLE’S ‘Rammon,’ not published in his lifetime or in 

the Standard Edition of his works (London, 1922-24), 

was first printed (from the manuscript in the Harvard 

College Library) in 1947 in Collected Poems.’ The 
text offered there contains a number of errors, some seriously distort- 
ing the sense; the notes, which are few, give no indication of variant 
readings. The manuscript, Harvard MS 188 (382), shows at least four 
stages of composition; the variant readings illustrate Melville’s method 
of work and the movement of his thought. Detailed study of the sketch 
suggests that commentators on Melville tend to make him more subtle 
than he is and less personal; his habit of embroidering his work with 
incidental matter and with sometimes haphazard asides tends to obscure 
the original subject, which may be further obfuscated by overzealous 
interpreters. By its first editor, ‘Rammon’ is claimed to be ‘an impor- 
tant statement, coming late in his life, of Melville’s philosophy, espe- 
cially on the problem of Evil which so concerned him.’* The fact, 
however, is that the passage on good and evil (lines 28-36, below) is 
a late interpolation and a mere aside; the subject of ‘Rammon’ is the 
doctrine of immortality; and in this sketch, under the mask of Rammon, 
Melville makes it very plain that of all the metaphysical questions that 
absorbed him this is the one ‘mainly disturbing him’ (line 245). Be- 
cause the sketch deals with a subject admittedly important to Melville 
and deals with it in revealing isolation, an accurate and annotated text 
should be useful. 

The manuscript is composed of twenty separated leaves of note 
paper that originally came in folded sheets. It is doubly enclosed: the 
outer covering is a folded sheet of coarse wrapping paper; the inner 
is a folded sheet (recently separated at the fold) of the note paper. 
The outer wrapper, twice used before, contains three sets of titles, the 
first two in blue crayon crossed out in pencil, the last in pencil. The 

*Edited by Howard P. Vincent (New York, 1947), pp. 411-416 (hereafter re- 


ferred to as CP). An errata slip corrects typographical errors and a few textual ones. 
* CP, p. 487. 
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first title reads: ‘Prose / [double rule in red crayon] / Meadows & 
Seas / [double rule in red crayon].’ The second title is ‘Mast-head / 
Meditations [the two words surrounded by a red line]’; the word 
‘Musings’ is added in pencil below ‘Meditations,’ evidently as a sub- 
stitute for it. These titles are then scribbled through in pencil, and 
‘Rammon / The Enviable Isles’ is added below in pencil. On the inner 
wrapper appears ‘Rammon’ in red crayon, underlined with an orna- 
mental blue rule, and under this title “The Enviable Isles’ has been 
added later in pencil and then canceled in red crayon. As will be dem- 
onstrated later, the lyric “The Enviable Isles’ was not originally part 
of ‘Rammon.’ 

The text of ‘Rammon’ is in prose, except for Leaves Nineteen and 
Twenty,* which contain thirty lines of verse dialogue providing an in- 
troduction to the poem “The Enviable Isles,’ removed by Melville 
in 1888 for inclusion in John Marr. The first eight leaves of the manu- 
script are in ink and comprise clean copy in a reasonably legible hand, 
with few deletions and insertions. The rest of the manuscript is much 
revised and marked over; it is in pencil except for the last seven lines 
of the verse dialogue, which are again in ink. As so often in his com- 
position, Melville has resorted to considerable cutting and pinning, 
especially in the heavily revised portion of the manuscript. Six leaves 
have scraps with additional or later drafts pinned to them, and there is 
also an unattached penciled scrap, with a deleted draft of lines from 
Leaf Three on one side and the notation “These would all have to be 
rewritten’ on the other. Six leaves and three pinned-on scraps have 
canceled drafts and fragments on the verso; all are identifiable as con- 
nected with ‘Rammon’ (including ‘The Enviable Isles’) except for a 
few phrases on a scrap pinned to Leaf Nineteen and the words ‘Bride- 
groom Dick / Dec 4, 1887,’ written in pencil and canceled in red 
crayon, on the verso of Leaf Thirteen. 

The first eight leaves are numbered consecutively by Melville in 
pencil; thereafter the numbering is in blue crayon, except for a can- 
celed number in red crayon on Leaf Thirteen. Four numbers, 8, 9, 11, 
and 14, are repeated, each with an encircled 2 beneath the number 
(reproduced here as 8”, 9’, etc.); the first leaves 9, 11, 14 have an en- 
circled 1 beneath (g*, 11’, etc.). The final leaf, actually the twentieth, 
is thus 16 by Melville’s numbering. Some of the leaves bear two sets 


*To avoid the complication involved in using Melville’s page numbering, I refer 
to each leaf by its number in strict sequence. 
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of numbers; e. g., Leaf Ten shows a numbering 4° canceled and re- 
placed by 9°. This double numbering indicates two drafts, each revised 
and expanded, giving four stages of composition, not counting scraps 
apparently antedating these, or the ink draft of the first eight leaves. 
The page numbering on the verso of Leaf Nine (Melville’s 8’ and the 
first leaf of the pencil draft) gives us the length of the first draft: this 
verso contains an early version of the final lines of the prose and is 
numbered 6; the revised portion of the same text appears on Leaves 
Seventeen and Eighteen, numbered by Melville 14* and 14°. Commen- 
tators on Moby-Dick, especially those who theorize about two radi- 
cally different books, might well observe the ‘Rammon’ manuscript, 
which suggests how Melville, writing Moby-Dick, might be ‘half way 
in the work’ in May 1850, ‘mostly done’ in early August of the 
same year, working on Chapter LXXV (about five eighths of the way 
through) in December, and still be ‘cooking the tail’ in June 1851.* 


*Jay Leyda, The Melville Log (New York, 1951), I, 374, 385, 401-402, 415 (here- 
after Log). 

See Leon Howard’s reasonable demonstration of Melville’s changing conceptions 
of Ahab, which account for interpolations in the early part of the book and for the 
late composition of such chapters as that on whiteness (XLII) — Herman Melville: 
A Biography (Berkeley, Calif., 1951), pp. 162-173. The whaling chapters alone, 
added after Melville’s acquisition of Beale (10 July 1850; Log, I, 377), appreciably 
lengthened Moby-Dick after Duyckinck (August 7) reported Melville as having the 
book ‘mostly done.’ It is not necessary to postulate a radically different ‘Ur-Moby- 
Dick’ to account for the oddities of the composition of the Moby-Dick we have; 
analogous oddities are demonstrated in ‘Rammon’ on a small scale. (See Howard 
Vincent, The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick, Boston, 1949, pp. 22, 37, and passim; and 
George Stewart, ‘The Two Moby-Dicks, American Literature, XXV, 1954, 418-448). 

What now requires explanation in Moby-Dick is the discrepancy of tone and 
style between certain portions of the first twenty-two chapters (excluding the brief 
passage, apologized for, about Bulkington and the passages inserted to fit the Ahab 
story) and the rest of the book. This early matter is essentially comic in tone and 
fantastic in detail. The two inns, Father Mapple’s pulpit, and the Pequod are bizarre 
and fanciful settings providing a background appropriate for horseplay and parody 
but wholly inappropriate for a tale of tyranny or for one of daemonic possession. 
The innkeepers, Father Mapple, Bildad, Peleg, Charity, and the head-selling Queequeg 
who is bedded down with Ishmael are figures designed and named for a comic and 
fantastic narrative, not for a pseudo-dramatic metaphysical tragedy. The treatment 
of these passages is also different from that given the Ahab matter: these sections 
are written with much care; they are worked out in detail, and they are objectively 
presented; the rest of the book shows signs of haste, is vaguely worked out, and is 
largely subjective; the style is noticeably rhetorical, even inflated. Melville had ap- 
“ parently set out to be as amusing as possible, but could not keep on with his comic 
mood. A letter to Hawthorne (1? June 1851) is here relevant: ‘I am so pulled hither 
& thither by circumstances. . . . Dollars damn me; and the malicious Devil is for- 
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The entire manuscript, with the exception of Leaf Thirteen and one 
of the scraps pinned to Leaf Nineteen, is of the same unwatermarked 
white wove paper. The paper of Leaf Thirteen and the scrap pinned 
to Leaf Nineteen, though similar, has more clearly defined chain- and 
wire-lines, and is noticeably darker in color, more nearly cream than 
white. These same two papers comprise, in varying proportions, all 
the other late manuscripts of Melville preserved at Harvard, including 
the Burgundy Club sketches,’ John Marr, Timoleon, and Billy Budd, 
with the lighter paper predominating in Timoleon and Billy Budd. 
In John Marr the lighter paper is often used as mounts for pasted-on 
slips of text written on the darker paper. Although the two kinds of 
paper appear together, the use of the lighter paper appears generally 
to have followed the use of the darker. 

The manuscript of “The Enviable i:ies,’ now found with the prin- 
ter’s copy for John Marr (also at Harvard, together with corrected 
proofs), consists of three leaves (hereafter designated Leaves Twenty- 
one, Twenty-two, and Twenty-three); these leaves were originally 
numbered (in blue crayon) 17, 18, 19, thus continuing without a break 
the final numbering of ‘Rammon’; this numbering was later canceled 
and replaced by 134, 135, 136 (again in blue crayon) to follow the 


ever grinning in upon me, holding the door ajar. . . . What I feel most moved to 
write, that is banned, — it will not pay. Yet, altogether, write the other way I cannot. 
So that the product is a final hash, and all my books are botches’ (Log, I, 412). 
Critics and interpreters of Melville might well attend to his own intelligent self- 
criticism and be warned away from attempting to interpret any of his works as if 
they were consistent and artful wholes. 

Those who are moved to invent hypothetical Moby-Dicks ought to ask why, if 
Melville had written a book that would sell, he should have discarded it. That imag- 
ined by Stewart has Bulkington as its hero; one then asks why discard an entire 
book except for one paragraph (requiring then a clumsy parenthetical apology) and 
allusions to a name in a chapter that does not require a name at all; in the Ahab 
story, the helmsman in the Lee Shore chapter might better have been nameless. 
It is more reasonable to suppose that Melville, in desperate straits to get his book 
finished, kept every scrap he had; Bulkington appears to be a temporary and make- 
shift invention marking the change from the initial comic mood to the tragic 
one that produced Ahab. A similar makeshift appears here in ‘Rammon’ in the figure 
of the Buddha. (The incantatory repetition of Bulkington’s name in the Lee Shore 
chapter does have the effect of endowing the figure with a false suggestion of sym- 
bolic significance, but the extremely flat and awkward opening sentence of the chap- 
ter shows that Melville had no clear intention here; he had merely an excrescence to 
be eradicated.) 

*Studied by Merton M. Sealts, Jr, in Harvarp Lisrary Butietin, XII (1958), 


253-267. 
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pagination of the printer’s copy for John Marr. Leaves Twenty-one 
and Twenty-three are of the lighter paper, with the verses written on 
pasted-on slips of the darker paper and the lighter paper respectively. 
Leaf Twenty-two is of the darker paper, with the text written directly 
on the leaf. The lines of verse are all in ink, as is the heading on Leaf 
Twenty-one reading “The Enviable Isles / [double rule] / (From 
“Rammon’).’ 

The date of composition cannot be precisely determined, but a rea- 
sonable conjecture is possible. As the text will reveal, “The Enviable 
Isles’ was not originally part of ‘Rammon’; before it was combined 
with the sketch, the poem had been introduced by verses written in 
the first person plural instead of the singular and having a rhyme 
scheme different from those used in the present introductory poem. 
Five of the original introductory verses, in ink and revised in pencil, 
are pinned to Leaf Twenty and thus become the conclusion to the 
new introductory verse dialogue written as a part of ‘Rammon.’ Mel- 
ville’s final pagination of his manuscript, including that of the poem, 
shows that the last draft must have been composed before the printing 
of John Marr in the summer of 1888.° A terminus a quo is not so 
readily arrived at. The clue of ‘Bridegroom Dick’ on the verso of 
Leaf Thirteen suggests that Melville was working on his last draft of 
‘Rammon’ after 4 December 1887," though this date tells us nothing 
of when he began. He was certainly laboring over the introductory 
verses well into 1888; his revision of the last five of these extended to 
changing them from the plural to the singular but not to repairing the 
defective rhyme scheme. As for the rest of the introductory verses, 
newly composed, their decidedly unfinished state suggests that they 
were being worked on shortly before the more finished lyric “The 
Enviable Isles’ was extracted from the whole and added to the printer’s 
copy for John Marr. The evidence of the paper is here to be noted; 
ten of the fourteen verses of “The Enviable Isles’ are on the darker 
paper, which, as we have noted, is generally a little earlier than the 


* The book was copyrighted 7 September 1888, the dedicatee acknowledging from 
England his receipt of a copy on September 18; Melville appears to have been pre- 
paring the front matter sometime in May (Log, II, 807, 809). 

* Melville’s date ‘1876’ following the title in all printings of this poem neatly makes 
the narrator in the poem the same age as the author himself, but it is not a clue to 
the date of composition. (It is, however, a reminder of the personal nature of Mel- 
ville’s work.) The date ‘Dec 4, 1887,’ on the other hand, has no fictive value and is 


therefore pointless unless it is taken to be the date when ‘Bridegroom Dick’ was 
completed. 
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lighter paper; all of ‘Rammon’ is written on the lighter paper, except 
for Leaf Thirteen (verso bearing the ‘Bridegroom Dick’ title and date) 
and one scrap, pinned to Leaf Nineteen, bearing Melville’s struggles 
with recalcitrant lines of his new introductory verses and (on the 
verso) a revised verse for “The Enviable Isles,’ the manuscript for which 
shows this revision, further emended, in an insert. Altogether it seems 
safe to assign ‘Rammon’ to the period between the fall of 1887 and 
the summer of 1888. 

The text printed here is intended as the best that can be derived from 
Melville’s elaborate deletions, insertions, and restorations. It follows 
Melville’s latest draft except where an earlier draft is clearly correct. 
The difficulties of Melville’s handwriting are compounded here by 
the intricacies of his revisions. Two particularly difficult pages (Leaves 
Fourteen and Nineteen) are reproduced herewith, as Plates I and II, 
to try the reader’s patience and to allow him to test the readings of 
two important passages. In the text, words syncopated by Melville’s 
hurried writing have been regularly expanded, in order to avoid 
a plethora of bracketed interpolations; all debatable expansions and 
doubtful readings are treated in the notes.® In a number of instances 
it has been possible to determine a reading in the final draft by refer- 
ence to an earlier one. Errors of spelling, uncanceled dittographs, and 
misplaced punctuation are silently corrected, the original errors noted 
where significant. All important differences between the text given 
here and that in Collected Poems are annotated; minor differences are 
passed over without comment. The notes record all variant readings 
that reveal the train of Melville’s thought, shifts of emotion, and method 
of composition. Biblical parallels are also annotated. 

The complicated make-up of each leaf of the manuscript (including 
the leaves of ‘The Enviable Isles’) is described in the notes. To facil- 
itate references, the original (both prose and poetry) has been repro- 
duced line by line, with Melville’s insertions put in their proper place; 

* Melville’s vowels are frequently illegible and sometimes are omitted; he con- 
stantly syncopates consonants. His v and w, m and m are often indistinguishable; his 
r may appear to have an ascender. Letters with ascenders and descenders are usually 
clear, but when two or more come together, as in bl, dd, dg, th, or ght, one may be 
omitted altogether or coalesced with another. Consonant combinations ending with 
t or g are almost always syncopated. The ‘Rammon’ text has been compared with 
other Melville manuscripts of a similar degree of legibility in order to note certain 
habitual omissions of letters and certain oddities of letter formation. Considerations 


of sense can usually determine readings not apparent in the script, but no two readers 
are likely to agree on all the letters represented by Melville’s careless strokes. 
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the line numbering at the right has been supplied by the editor. Mel- 
ville’s pagination is reproduced at the left; the consecutive leaf num- 
bers are the editor’s. “Ihe Enviable Isles’ is restored to its position at 
the end of ‘Rammon,’ its text that of John Marr collated with the 
manuscript and the proofs; Melville’s revisions in the manuscript and 
his corrections in the proof are annotated. Square brackets indicate 
editorial interpolations; pointed brackets enclose Melville’s cancella- 
tions of words, phrases, and numbers. 

Following the text and the notes is an interpretative commentary 
with relevant allusion to Melville’s other work, from which ‘Rammon,’ 
with its confession of the importance of its theme, cannot be divorced. 


Rammon 


Lear ONE 


[ornamented rule] 


In touching upon historical matters 
the romancer and poet have generously 


been accorded a certain license, elastic 
in proportion to the remoteness of the 
period embraced and consequent 
incompleteness and incertitude of our 
knowledge as to events, personages, and 
dates. It is upon this privilege, 
assumed for granted, that I here 
venture to proceed. 


Lines 1-10. This introductory paragraph was added late; the first extant 
draft begins with the present second paragraph. Melville here apologizes 

. for the invention of Rammon and Zardi (see note to line 190, below) and 
for two liberties with chronology, making the Buddha antedate Solomon 
and making the Sadducees contemporaneous. 
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Rammon, not 
mentioned in canonic Scripture, 
the unrobust child of Solomon’s 
old age and inheriting its 


LeaF Two 


despondent philosophy, was 15 
immoderately influenced thereby. 

Vanity of vanities — such is this 

life. As to a translated life in 

some world hereafter — far be 

that thought! A primary law 20 
binds the universe. The worlds 

are like apples on the tree; 

in flavor and tint one 

apple perchance may somewhat 

differ from another, but all partake 25 
of the same sap. One of the 

worlds we know. And what 

find we here? Much good, 

a preponderance of good; that 

is, good it would be could it 











Line 11. The first extant draft begins here. Appearing on the verso of 
the present Leaf Sixteen, the first Graft of the opening is numbered 1 in 
pencil and headed originally: “The Tahiti Islands / [double rule] / From 
the Sons [?] of Solomon.’ The second line of this heading is written over 
the erased phrase ‘From the Works.’ The whole heading is then crossed 
out and written above is ‘Enviable Isles.’ This draft ends with the matter 
of lines 39-41 below. 


Lines 20-36. These lines are not in the first draft (verso Leaf Sixteen), 
which contains no reference to good and evil. In this early version Mel- 
ville gives a less figurative expression to his thought: “The life / going on 
in the world we know supplies an average / specimen of all actual exist- 
ence,’ the last phrase being originally ‘all conceivable life.’ 
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Lear THREE 


be winnowed from the associate 
evil that taints it. But evil 

is no accident. Like good it is 

an irremovable element. Bale 

out your individual boat, if you can, 
but the sea abides. 

To Rammon then 
cessation of being was the 
desirable event. But desired 
or not, an end or what would 
seem to be an end, does come. 
There he would have rested — 
rested but for Buddha[.] 


Lines 34-36. An unattached scrap bearing an early draft of the sentence 
in these lines was first numbered in pencil 3; then this numbering was 
deleted and a blue crayon 3 substituted. For the verso, see page 51, above. 


Lines 37-39. The original reading (verso Leaf Sixteen) is ‘But / death is 
the desirable ultimatum.’ In revision, the forthright word ‘death’ is soft- 
ened to the euphemistic, if philosophical, ‘cessation of being’; the tense is 
altered from present to past, and ‘ultimatum’ is changed first to ‘thing’ and 
then to ‘event.’ Melville’s final version above further disclaims responsi- 
bility for the thought by adding “To Rammon then,’ which is not in the 


original version. 


Lines 40-41. These lines were much revised in the original draft (verso 
Leaf Sixteen). Writing originally ‘death comes, or / seems to come,’ Mel- 
ville then softened ‘death’ to ‘the end,’ replacing ‘seems to come’ with 
‘what seems the end.’ He then deleted ‘comes,’ and added another line, so 
that the clause read: ‘the end, / or what would seem to be the end, does 
come,’ later changing the first definite article to the indefinite, and chang- 
ing the second to agree only in the final draft. The successive changes 
here and in lines 37—39 are suggestive of Melville’s troubled doubts. 


Lines 42-43. An early version of these lines (verso Leaf Twelve) reads: 
‘There he would have rested — rested / but for Prince R—— X — Bud- 
adha.’ 


Line 43. Here and hereafter in the ink portion of the manuscript, Melville 
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Solomon a very lax 
Hebrew did not altogether 
repell foreign ideas. It was in his 
time that reports of Buddha 


Lear Four 


and the Buddhistic belief had, 

along with the recorded spices and 
pearls, been conveyed into 

Palestine by that travelled 

and learned Indian dame, not 

less communicative than 
inquisitive, the Princess of Sheba[.] 
Through her it was that the doctrine 
of the successive transmigration 

of souls came to circulate, along 
with legends of Ashtaroth and 
Chemosh, among a people 


left a blank space wherever the allusions to the Buddha appear (lines 47, 
48, 65, 89, 100, 105, and 121). He later inserted the allusions in pencil, 
marking the last two (lines 105 and 121) with a question mark. 


Lines 44-46. An earlier version (verso Leaf Twelve) of the matter con- 
cerning Solomon does not attach to him the pejorative adjective ‘lax.’ 
Melville instead described Solomon as a ‘large-hearted & genial king,’ 
changing the epithets to ‘liberal’ and attempting various expressions of the 
notion that Solomon was ‘impatient’ of the ‘restrictions’ and ‘narrowness’ 
of the ‘religion of his fathers.’ 


Lines 49-59. In his early version (verso Leaf Twelve) Melville followed 
the Bible in listing Milcom along with Ashtaroth and Chemosh and evi- 
dently intended to continue his adaptation of I Kings xi so as to credit 
Solomon with the introduction of Buddhistic beliefs, too. The borrowing 
of the Queen of Sheba from I Kings x allowed him to blame Rammon’s 
disturbed thoughts upon her and to offer a Solomon free of any notions of 
immortality and so more appropriate to his text. 
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whose theocratic lawgiver 60 
was silent as to any life to 

come. A significant abstention; 

and serving the more to invest 

with speculative novelty 


LeaF Five 


Buddha’s affirmative scheme. 65 
But profound doctrines not 

directly imparted by miracle, 

but through many removes 

and in [the] end through the 

sprightly chat of a clever queen, 70 
though naturally enough they 

might supply a passing topic 

for the amateur of thought, 

yet in any vital way they 

would scarcely affect but the 75 
exceptionally few. This applies 

to Rammon. But the wonderful 

conceptions of Prince were 

backed by something equally 


marvellous, his personality 80 





Lear Six 


and life. These singularly appealed 


Line 73. ‘Of thought’ here replaces the deleted phrase ‘in such matters.’ 


Lines 77-81. The long dash in line 78 is in pencil. On a scrap pinned to 
this leaf appears in pencil an early version of these lines. Melville there 
used but deleted ‘Buddha’ and inserted what appears to be ‘Prince Rhanes’; 
the word ‘Prince’ is clear and the initial ‘Rh’ of the proper name, but the 
rest of the letters are not legible. Not knowing the names of the Buddha, 
Melville was perhaps here remembering inaccurately the name of the 
Buddha’s son, Rahula. Cf. note to lines 42-43. 
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to Rammon also born a Prince, 
and conscious, too, that rank had 
not hardened his heart as to the 
mass of mankind, toilers and sufferers, 85 
nor in any wise intercepted a just 
view of the immense spectacle of things. 
But, in large, his thought of 
Buddha partook of that tender awe 
with which long after Rammon’s go 
time, the earlier unconventional 
Christians were impressed by 
the story and character of Christ. 
It was not possible for him 
therefore to deem unworthy [of] 95 
regard any doctrine however 


Lear SEVEN 


repugnant to his understanding 
and desire, authentically ascribed 
to so transcendent a nature. 
Besides: If Buddha[’s] estimate 100 
of this present life confirms, and 
more than confirms, Solomon my 
wise father’s view, so much the 
more then should a son of his attend 
to what Buddha ? reveals or alleges 105 
touching an unescapable life 
indefinitely continuous after death. 
Rammon was young; 
his precocious mind eagerly 
receptive; in practical 110 
matters the honesty of his intellect 


Lines 103-106. A penciled vertical rule in the left margin may perhaps 
indicate Melville’s dissatisfaction with the wording (line 104 contains a 
minor change, ‘his son’ being altered to ‘a son of his’), or with the thought; 
the argument is certainly weak. 
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Lear E1cHt 


in part compensated for his lack 

of experience and acquired knowledge. 
Nevertheless he had no grounding 

in axiomatic matters of the first 115 
consequence in passing judgement 

upon those vast claims, sometimes 

made as from heaven itself, 

upon the credence of man. 

Moreover, in connection 120 
with Buddha ? it had never occurred 

to him as a conjecture, much 

less as a verity that the more 

spiritual, wide-seeing, 

conscientious and sympathetic 125 
the nature, so 


Lear NINE 
8? 
much the more 
is it spiritually isolated, and isolation 
is the mother of illusion. 


Line 124. The adjective ‘wide-seeing’ is an emendation of the more com- 
monplace ‘far-seeing.’ 


Line 126. The ink copy ends here, and a pencil line following ‘so’ trails off 
toward the bottom right-hand corner of the page, to lead to a similar line 
on the following leaf, ending at the word ‘so’ erroneously repeated. 


Line 127. The encircled 2 below the 8 in Melville’s page numbering was 
erroneously canceled by him in pencil. An inserted notation, ‘Copy ends 
here,’ at the beginning of this leaf is written over the inserted words ‘he’ 
and ‘by so.’ The first line of the leaf begins with a deleted phrase: ‘sym- 
pathetic the nature,’ followed by erroneously uncanceled ‘so.’ The verso 
of the leaf, numbered 6, contains the rough draft of lines 225-230 and 
237-238 at the top of the page, and of lines 241-246 at the bottom. 


Line 128. CP (p. 413) reads ‘isolationed.’ Melville originally wrote ‘is it 
set apart in isolation.’ Condensing his expression, he deleted ‘it set apart,’ 
changed ‘in’ to ‘it,’ and changed the noun suffix to the verbal one by writing 
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Lost between reverential love 130 
for Buddha’s person, and alarm 
at his confused teaching (like all 
transcendent teaching 
alike unprovable and irrefutable) 
and with none to befriend & enlighten him, 135 
there was no end to the sensitive Prince’s 
reveries & misgivings. 


Lear TEN 
<4*> 
9° He was left the more a prey to these disquietudes 


‘ed’ partly over ‘ion.’ After making these changes, he inserted above the 
line ‘mentally’ as a modifier for ‘isolated,’ but, changing his mind again, 
he deleted ‘mentally’ and inserted ‘spiritually.’ 


Line 131. The word ‘alarm’ is Melville’s second choice; his first was the 
stronger word ‘terror.’ 


Lines 132—134. The original reading was: ‘at his confused doctrine, one 
not more / unprovable than irrefutable.’ The adjective phrase is altered 
by the insertion of ‘(like all transcendent teaching,’ and the closing paren- 
thesis at line 134. In both lines 132 and 133 ‘teaching’ replaces ‘doctrine.’ 
The ‘not more . . . than’ construction, a favorite with Melville, is altered 
by the deletion of ‘not more’ and ‘than’ and the insertion of ‘alike’ and 
‘and.’ 

CP (p. 413) does not attempt a reading for the adjective modifying 
‘teaching’ in line 133. The reading ‘transcendent’ requires no more synco- 
pation than Melville is capable of, and the word makes sense in the context; 
Melville has used it also in line 99. 


Line 135. CP (p. 413) gives no reading for ‘befriend.’ 


Line 137. ‘Reveries’ is not a good word here, but there is no doubt of the 
reading. Melville had originally qualified it with ‘sad,’ which he deleted 
after changing ‘poor Prince’s’ to ‘sensitive Prince’s.’ The excessive allitera- 
tion in ‘sensitive Prince’s sad’ would be irritating certainly, but ‘reveries’ 
unmodified is imprecise. 

Lines 138-140. These lines, with the first two sets of numbers, appear on 
the main leaf, which contains also a rough draft of the remainder of the leaf. 
Revising his text, Melville pinned on two scraps: the first, bearing the third 
set of numbers, carries the text of lines 141-149 and a draft of 150-151; 
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inasmuch as he took no part in public 

affairs. 140 
9' And for this reason. 

Upon the accession of Rehoboam his half- 

brother, troubles began, ending in the 

permanent disruption of the kingdom, 

a calamity directly traceable to 145 

the young king’s disdain of the advice 

of his father’s councillors, and 

leaning to flatterers of his own age and arrogance 

of ignorance. 


the second scrap bears the revised lines 150-151. The verso of the second 
scrap contains a draft of lines 208-213. 


Line 139. ‘Public’ is an inserted second choice, ‘actual’ being the original 
adjective. 


Lines 141-149. The original draft of these lines on the main leaf shows 
that Melville had considerable difficulty in compressing his adaptation of 
I Kings xii; his revisions are directed chiefly to getting rid of superfluous 
modifiers. 


Lines 146-147. The phrase ‘the advice of his father’s councillors’ is an 
editorial reconstruction of what Melville seems to have intended. After 
canceling various trials on the main leaf, he left the following text on the 
pinned-on scrap: 


the young king disdain of <the council of > <sound> 
<advice of his father’s councillors >, and 


with ‘<the council of >’ and the canceled phrase on the next line hastily 
underscored to indicated a desired restoration. Since this directive does 
not give an intelligible reading and since the echo of ‘council’ in ‘council- 
lors’ would be awkward, the underscoring of ‘council of’ may be treated 
as a simple error. (Melville has confused ‘council’ with ‘counsel’ both here 
and in the original draft of the phrase.) Both ‘prudent’ and ‘wise’ occur in 
the earlier draft, but like the marginal insertion ‘sound’ are finally rejected. 
The early draft has the correct ‘king’s.’ 


Lines 148-149. Melville had trouble finding a way to describe Rehoboam’s 
flattering advisers here, and the order of his choices of words and phrases 
js not certain. The word he clings to is ‘arrogance’; the ‘foolish flatterers,’ 
who are ‘of his own callow age,’ are described as ‘inciting him to idiot arro- 
gance,’ and their ‘inexperience’ is also noted. Since the Bible (I Kings xu. 8, 
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The depressing event 150 
confirmed Rammon in his 


Lear ELEVEN 


natural bias for a life within. 

What avails it now that Solomon my 

father was wise? Rehoboam succeeds. 

Such oscillations are not of a day. 155 
Why strive? 


13, 14) stresses merely the youth of Rehoboam’s advisers, the forceful 
condemnation here seems to show Melville struggling to suppress an in- 
trusive personal feeling; he has left a record of his revulsion from the flat- 
tering popularity that followed the publication of Typee and of his sense 
that he had at the time let himself be misled by advisers (the Duyckincks? ); 
see Log, I, 354, 413. 

Line 150. The word ‘depressing’ is an insertion. 


Lines 150-151. Melville’s struggles to describe concisely the effect of the 
civil war upon Rammon appear on the main leaf and also at the foot of the 
first pinned-on scrap. On the main leaf, Melville had written: ‘not alone 
did all this keenly / afflict the intelligence and modesty of Rammon,’ where 
‘all this’ is a revision of ‘it’ and ‘the intelligence and modesty of? is an in- 
sertion. At the foot of the first pinned-on scrap, Melville attempted a dif- 
ferent expression of the effect of Rehoboam’s ‘folly’; after false starts, 
he wrote (revisions not noted): ‘So great a calamity brought / about by 
the a of a boy seeming to / Rammon a new demonstration of the vanity’ 
(here the scrap is cut). Melville apparently realized that here he was at- 
tributing more perception to Rammon than was consistent with his putative 
naiveté. 

Leaf Eleven. The verso of this leaf contains fragmentary drafts of its text. 


Line 152. CP (p. 413) reads ‘life with men.’ The text here reads clearly 
the one word ‘withinn [sic],’ a reading that makes sense. Although given 
generally to syncopation, Melville does occasionally double and even triple 
a letter; he never runs words together. 


Lines 155-156. “The / pendulum vibrates by law’ originally stood here, 
but was later deleted, and the two remaining sentences in these lines were 
connected with a pencil line. The sentence echoes ‘A primary law binds the, 
universe’ (lines 20-21); both observations are expressions of Melville’s 
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Rehoboam is my brother. 
When the oil of coronation was not yet dry upon him 

and repentant Jeroboam proffered his 

allegiance, only imploring that the king 160 
would not make his yoke grievous, 
and while the king had not yet 
determined the matter, I said to him, 
It is not wisdom to repulse a penitent. 


Lear TWELVE 


Jeroboam is valorous, a mighty man. If 
you make him hopeless of lenity, he will 

stir up mischief, perchance a rebellion. When 
I said this much to the king my brother, 
without a word he turned on his heel. 

Then I foresaw what would come, and now 


necessitarianism (see examples given by Mansfield in Moby-Dick, ed. 
Luther S. Mansfield and Howard P. Vincent, New York, 1952, PP. 725- 
729). Melville’s views here suggest the early philosophy of Schelling, 
whom he might have heard of from his friend Adler; see Log, I, 322, which 
quotes a journal entry of 22 October 1849: ‘We talked metaphysics con- 
tinually, & Hegel, Schegel [sic], Kant &c were discussed under the influ- 
ence of the whiskey.” Schelling is certainly more likely here than either of 
the brothers Schlegel; the whiskey may have led to a misunderstanding of 
the name (which in the manuscript, at Harvard, is clearly written as ‘Schle- 
gel’), or Melville may have been amusing himself with the jingle of the 
rhythmic and rhyming names. 


Lines 158-159. These lines are much revised, Melville again striving for 
condensation. 


Line 161. The original adjective was ‘heavy.’ 
Leaf Twelve. The verso of this leaf contains a draft of lines 42-62. 


Line 165. Cf. I Kings xi. 28: ‘And the man Jeroboam was a mighty man of 
valour.’ CP (p. 414) supplies an indefinite article (bracketed in errata 
slip) before ‘valorous.’ 
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I see it. But now as then he hold{s] 
me for an imbecile. He surrounds 
himself with those whom he calls 
practical men. 
Why strive? 175 
And he withdrew to his meditations 
and abstractions. 


LeaF THIRTEEN 


<I> 
11 But an interruption not unwelcome 


Line 171. CP (p. 414) has ‘held,’ corrected in errata slip to ‘hold[s].’ The 
second verb clearly has no final s, but the vowel appears to be an o. As 
lines 172 and 176 show, Melville used his tenses inconsistently. With a text 
in the historical present, ‘holds’ is needed here. There is some evidence 
that Melville would have recast the whole in the past; see note to lines 
37-39 and also line 136, where the verb was originally present, but was 
changed to the past. 


Line 172. The word ‘imbecile’ (a curious choice) is an insertion replacing 
the deleted ‘an incompetent, a visionary.’ The contrast here between the 
visionary and the practical man is a commonplace of romantic literature. 


Line 173. CP (p. 414) reads ‘those natives he calls.’ The text is clearly 
as above; the letters wh and m are distinguishable. 


Lines 175-176. Deleted before “Why strive?’ are two fragments of a sen- 
tence: ‘So thinking, Rammon / elected felt driven in upon’; and a can- 
celed ‘Ram’ appears between ‘And’ and ‘he.’ Melville should have retained 
the proper name in line 176 in order to avoid confused pronouns. 


Leaf Thirteen. This leaf is one of the two portions of the manuscript writ- 

ten on the darker Paper, with more clearly defined chain- and wire-lines; 

its verso once served as the title leaf for ‘Bridegroom Dick’ (see above, 

pp. 51, 53-55, and footnote 7). The text presents a revision of lines written 

and canceled at the beginning of Leaf Fourteen, as shown in Plate I. Cer- 

pe illegibilities on the present leaf are clarified by reference to the earlier 
t. 
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occurred. Tho’ as a people the Hebrews were not disposed 

to superfluous intercourse with the 180 
Gentile races, yet in one instance 

they would seem to have made an exception. 

The commercial alliance between Solomon 

and Hiram partook something of 

personal good feeling which radiating 185 
out, resulted in an international 

amity that for a period survived 

both monarchs. 


Lear FourTEEN 
<4°> 
11° And so it came to pass that 


Line 179. ‘The Hebrews were not disposed’ replaces the single word 
‘averse’ and occurs as an insert directly above the words ‘as a people.’ There 
is no caret to indicate where the phrase should be inserted: CP (p. 414) 
places it before ‘as a people.’ 


Line 181. The line actually reads: ‘Gentiles races, yet in one instance the’; 
making a number of false starts on the wording of line 182, Melville left 
the superfluous article at the end of line 181 and neglected to delete the s 
from the adjective ‘Gentile’ (originally a plural noun). 


Lines 183-188. Cf. I Kings ix. 10-28. 


Line 184. The earlier draft does not name Hiram, referring to him merely 
as the ‘king of Tyre.’ Melville apparently felt obliged to call him by name 
in the latest draft because he had already done so in the introductory verses 
that belonged to ‘The Enviable Isles’; adding the lyric with five of its orig- 
inal introductory verses including the one naming Hiram (line 270), he 
made his revision here square with that addition, although the whole needs 
no such specificity of reference. We have here a good example of Mel- 
ville’s often clumsy repair work. 


Leaf Fourteen (reproduced as Plate I). As the illustration shows, the first 
six lines and the first word of the seventh line are canceled; they form an 
earlier draft of the matter revised to make Leaf Thirteen. 
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Zardi an improvisator of the coast 190 


Line 190. The name of the newcomer is read as Tardi by Vincent (CP, 
p- 414), but here the initial letter is marked over heavily, altering its 
original shape to make it look like a Z rather than a T. In lines 208, 
220, 235, and 241, the initial letter of the name more nearly resembles 
a T, although in line 208 it is almost identical with the initial F of the first 
word in the line. It is impossible to determine whether here in line 190 
Melville was merely correcting his handwriting or actually changing the 
name. Of the two names, Zardi is the better, for it does not have the sound 
of an English word; Melville was sensitive to the sound of words, as his 
change of Mocha-Dick to Moby-Dick illustrates. The name Zardi, more- 
over, is appropriately suggestive of the Persian poet Saadi; see Log, II, 698, 
for Melville’s underscoring of a volume of Saadi. Further, the name Ram- 
mon and the use of the Queen of Sheba and the Buddha suggest that Mel- 
ville was trying to give an oriental flavor to the whole of the sketch. We 
are assuming, therefore, that Melville intended the name to be Zardi and 
have so printed it throughout. 

In place of ‘improvisator’ CP reads ‘importer.’ Mechanically the reading 
‘importer’ is troubling because the word (see Plate I) is written with more 
strokes between the legible p and t than account for only two letters. Al- 
though Melville does occasionally double a letter (see ‘withinn,’ note to line 
152), his habit is to syncopate, and since he is particularly given to synco- 
pation before suffixes beginning with t, a reading that has more letters 
than strokes is more likely than one that has fewer. 

As for sense, ‘importer’ is consistent with what has been said of the com- 
mercial alliance, but nowhere is there any indication that Zardi has come 
for purposes of trade and the text of Leaf Thirteen describes an ‘amity’ 
extending beyond the commercial. Furthermore, from the beginning, Zardi 
is conceived of as having ‘one’ characterizing gift. The one gift could 
scarcely be versatility, which embraces all gifts. The continuation of the 
text on the following leaf suggests that for Rammon the fact that Zardi 
was widely traveled (see also the deleted insert in the next to the last line 
of Plate I) was important, but being widely traveled is not a gift. If the 
reading ‘importer’ is right, what is the one gift? 

The reading ‘improvisator,’ mechanically possible, is consistent with all 
that is said later of Zardi, the facile versifier and putative author of the ex- 
temporaneous lyric “The Enviable Isles.’ The word itself was commonly 
used in Melville’s lifetime, sometimes with a pejorative sense. Examples 
from Carlyle and Emerson will illustrate; both are curiously applicable to 
Melville’s final characterization of Zardi: 


Not as if we meant . . . to cast a stone at the old guild of literary Improvisa- 
tors, or any of that diligent brotherhood, whose trade is to blow soap-bubbles 
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a versatile man, in repute for gifts 
other than the one popularly characterizing him 
made a visit to the court in Jerusalem, a court 


for their fellow-creatures. (Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Centenary Edi- 
tion, XX VII, London, 1899, II, 1-2.) 


It is said that the Khans or story-tellers in Ispahan and other cities of the East, 
attain a controlling power over their audience, keeping them for many hours 
attentive to the most fanciful and extravagant adventures. The whole world 
knows pretty well the style of these improvisators, and how fascinating they 
are, in our translations of the Arabian Nights. (Society and Solitude, Centenary 
Edition, VII, Boston, 1904, p. 70.) 


Finally, in line 240, Melville refers plainly to Zardi’s ‘improvising gift.’ 
The early draft of this passage (verso Leaf Nine) shows, however, that the 
phrase, with the lines that accompany it (238-239), is a late revision; more- 
over, the passage about Zardi as a poet (lines 231-236) is also an interpola- 
tion (see note, below). Without these insertions, nothing in the early draft 
until the first line of the last paragraph prepares us for any poetry, and 
even here the word ‘verse’ is an inserted substitution for what was orig- 
inally ‘exclamat[ion].’ It might then be argued that the insertions about 
Zardi the poet were made after Melville found himself abandoning prose 
and turning to verse; in that case the reading ‘improvisator’ could not be 
substantiated on the grounds of consistency of characterization. The orig- 
inal title of the whole (verso Leaf Sixteen), however, makes it clear that 
the idea of adding the poem called “The Enviable Isles’ was fairly early (see 
notes to lines 11 and 269). On the whole, then, the reading ‘improvisator’ 
seems the better one, as being mechanically possible and as answering the 
question of the one gift. 


Line 191. CP (p. 414) has ‘reports’ instead of ‘repute.’ The CP reading 
was evidently suggested by a deleted phrase (see Plate I). Granting the 
difficulty of making out Melville’s vowels and of being certain of final 
r, $, or e, we prefer the reading ‘in repute for’ not only because it is natural, 
but also because the original draft of the text shows that if CP were correct, 
Melville must have originally used the word ‘report’ twice in close prox- 
imity, a repetition he was not likely to make even in a first draft. 


Line 192. CP (p. 414) reads ‘charting.’ The reading ‘characterizing’ is de- 
termined by Melville’s writing of the word ‘character’ elsewhere in the 
text. On the verso of Leaf Nine, in a draft of matter on Leaf Seven- 
feen, we have the word ‘character’ so syncopated as to look like ‘charter’; 
on Leaf Seventeen, it is syncopated less violently to ‘charcter.’ Finally, 
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still retaining something of the magnificence 
& luxury introduced by the Son of 

Jethro the shepherd. News of 

the Tyrian’s arrival reaches Rammon’s retreat. 


195 


Lear FirTeEEN 
<5'> 
12 It interests him. 
With a view of 


eliciting something bearing on those questions 200 
that never cease agitating his heart, he 

effects a privy interview with the new-comer; 

thinking beforehand, My countrymen are stay-at-homes; 
whatever is earnest in their thought is as 


against ‘charting’ is the fact that Melville is not inclined to use meta- 
phorical language pointlessly. 


Line 196. Melville seems to have confused the father of Moses, Jethro, with 
the father of Solomon, David. The error indicates that his borrowin 


from the Bible here were made from memory, a fact suggestive of Melville’s 
familiarity with the Bible. 


Line 201. CP (p. 414) reads ‘were cease[lessly].’ The present tense, how- 
ever, is called for here. Although the initial letter could be taken for a w, 
it looks also like an m and closely resembles the initial letter of ‘new-comer,’ 
line 202; moreover, the whole word looks very much like ‘never’ as it a 

pears on the following leaf, line 214. As for the second word, it is plainky 
‘cease’; although Melville syncopates outrageously, he does not apocopate 


to the extent of six successive letters. 


Lines 204-205. These lines are an insert; written in at the foot of the leaf 
and encircled, they are connected to the text by a line and a caret. This is 
a genuine insert, not a change of position as in lines 191-192 (see Plate [). 


Line 204. CP (p. 415) reads ‘extant’ for ‘earnest.’ The verso of Leaf Nine 
helps us to the more reasonable reading; at the foot of the sheet is an early 
draft of line 246, in which Melville describes Rammon’s appeal to Zardi as 
first ‘passionate,’ then ‘earnest,’ and finally ‘heart-felt.’ The word ‘earnest’ 
is syncopated to ‘earnet,’ and the a looks a little like an x as it does here, 
but ‘extant’ is hardly a synonym for ‘passionate’ or ‘heart-felt.’ Melville’s 
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constricted as their territory; 205 
but here comes an urbane stranger travelled 
intellectual, — Well, we shall see! 


Lear SIXTEEN 
13 
For Zardi, he was struck with the 
pure-minded ingenuousness of Rammon 
born to a station not favorable to 210 
candor. He was interested, 
perhaps entertained, by his youth and 
ardor entangled in problems which he 
for his own part had never 
seriously considered, holding them not more 215 
abstruse than profitless: But 


x’s, moreover, are remarkably legible, having the look of reversed paren- 
theses, ) (, the two strokes sometimes contiguous but never crossed. 


Line 205. CP (p. 415) reads ‘contracted,’ a reading warranted by the 
legible letters ‘contr’ and ‘ted,’ between which there is only one stroke. 
For what Melville is trying to say here, however, ‘constricted’ is more pre- 
cise than ‘contracted’; the mechanics of Melville’s script allow expansion 
before both z’s. Before the insertion of lines 204-205, Melville had strug- 
gled with: ‘few earn[est] hardly any of them and no no mighty / 
thinkers.’ 


Leaf Sixteen. Lines 208-216 appear on the main leaf; lines 217-224 are 
on a pinned-on scrap. The verso of the main leaf bears the thirteen-line 
original draft of the opening of the whole sketch, the matter being in 
general that of lines 11-41. 


Lines 208-213. The original draft of these lines appears on the verso of 
the second scrap pinned to Leaf Ten, where the page numbering was orig- 
inally 5, deleted and replaced by 13. Here ‘candor’ is a substitute for 
‘virtue.’ 


Lines 215-216. Melville made several tries before he found this way of 
characterizing Zardi’s opinion of Rammon’s speculations. He originally 
wrote: ‘holding them futile / and idle and profitless.’ Resorting to his ‘not 
more . . . than’ construction, he tried out ‘silly’ and then ‘vain’ before 
settling on the less damaging word ‘abstruse.’ 
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humoring a Prince so amiable, 

affably he lends himself to 

Rammon’s purpose. But it is not long 

before Rammon divines that Zardi, 220 
exempt from popular errors tho he was, 

endowed with knowled 

far beyond his own, ready and fluent, 

so bright too and prepossessing, 


Lear SEVENTEEN 
14 
was in essential character little more 225 
than a highly agreeable man-of-the-world, 


Line 217. Originally ‘humoring so amiable a yearner.’ 
Line 221. The errors were originally described as ‘vulgar.’ 


Line 222. The reading of the last word in this line is not certain. It clearly 
begins with kn and contains a letter with an ascender and one with a 
descender. What is troublesome is that after the apparent g, there are too 
many strokes, the last of which looks like Melville’s final s. Comparison 
with fragments on the verso of Leaf Eleven is helpful. There appears a 
phrase ‘knowledge grows but wisdom’; the word ‘knowledge’ is telescoped 
to ‘knige’ and similarly appears to have an extra stroke at the end. CP, at- 
tempting a reading only in the errata slip, has ‘knowingness,’ which takes 
account of the final strokes but not of the letter with an ascender. Either 
word suits the context. 


Line 223. CP — again only in the errata slip — supplies ‘suave’ for the 
fifth word here, but the next to the last letter has an ascender and the last 


a descender; the reading ‘ready’ is appropriate for the notion of Zardi’s 
glibness. 


Leaf Seventeen. The text of these six lines appears on a scrap pinned to 
an otherwise blank leaf. At the end of line 230 there is a deleted ‘With’; 
the scrap was cut from the top of the scrap pinned to the following leaf 
(Eighteen), where the ‘With’ appears again as an antelinear insertion. 

The original draft of these lines appears at the top of the verso of Leaf 
Nine and is numbered 6. 
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and as such, unconsciously pledged to avert 

himself in a light-hearted way, from 

entire segments of life and thought. A fair urn, 
beautifully sculptured, but opaque and clay. 230 


Line 227. CP (p. 415) reads ‘prepared.’ The word ‘pledged’ is not 
altogether clear on Leaf Seventeen, but it is twice fully legible in the original 
draft of lines 225-229 (verso Leaf Nine). 


Lines 227-229. Melville made several revisions before he arrived at this 
reading. In the original draft (verso Leaf Nine), where these lines are an 
insertion, they read first: ‘and as such pledged / to ignore tru[th],’ with 
the word ‘truth’ left incomplete as indicated. This bald condemnation of 
the man of the world was then modified by — ‘tru’ and substituting 
‘three quarters of life.’ After encircling the whole for insertion to follow 
‘man of the world,’ Melville added ‘gayly’ (with a small encirclement of 
its own) for insertion after ‘ignore,’ and inserted ‘in his light-hearted way’ 
after ‘such.’ He then canceled ‘gayly’ and altered the insertion markings 
to make ‘in his light-hearted way’ follow ‘ignore.’ ‘Life’ was canceled and 
‘truth’ substituted; then both ‘life’ and ‘truth’ (the latter uncanceled) were 
underlined for retention. Finally ‘pledged’ was canceled and ‘unconsciously 
pledged’ added outside the larger encirclement. 

In his new draft, pinned to Leaf Seventeen, Melville was still reworking 
the lines. He wrote first ‘and as such, unconsciously pledged to ignore / in 
a light-hearted way some three quarters of truth and life.’ ‘Some three 
quarters’ gave way first to ‘a moiety,’ then to ‘the larger half,’ then to ‘the 
greater part of,’ at which point, not surprisingly, the attempt to measure 
quantity was abandoned and the final ‘entire segments of’ arrived at. ‘Ignore’ 
became ‘avert himself . . . from,’ with commas after ‘himself’ and ‘way.’ 
Meanwhile ‘truth and life’ had become ‘life and truth,’ with ‘truth’ later 
changed to ‘thought.’ 

With these successive changes, Melville’s characterization of the man of 
the world was progressively softened, not without a struggle, and cleared 
of the sharp contempt apparent in the earliest version. 


Lines 229-230. The original draft (verso Leaf Nine) reads: ‘a beautiful 
vase highly wrought, but no substance / opaque.’ The cliché ‘highly 
wrought’ is changed to first ‘exquisitely’ and then ‘elegantly wrought.’ 
‘Opaque’ is extended first by ‘and to me valueless’ and then by ‘and coarse’ 
and finally by ‘and clay.’ In the second draft the superfluities are removed, 
and the word ‘vase’ is we to ‘urn.’ The phrase ‘and clay’ gives a less 
personal tone than either of the phrases originally tried out. 
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Melville’s ‘Rammon’ 75 
Lear EIGHTEEN 


True, among other things he is a poet; a poet, if a sensuous relish 

for the harmonious as to numbers and the 

thoughts they embody and a magic facility 

in improvising that double harmony, makes 

a poet then Zardi is such, and 235 

it is not necessary for a poet to be a seer. 

With a passionate exclamation he breaks off the 

conference, and for diversion from his 

disappointment solicits a trial of the accomplished 

stranger’s improvising gift. 240 
Let us attend the Prince & Zardi 

at that point in their interview when after 

some general discussion as to the strange 

doctrines troubling the former, he 


Lines 231-236. These lines are a digressive afterthought; they appear on the 
main leaf and are followed by a pinned-on scrap containing the remainder 
of the prose text; this scrap with that pinned to Leaf Seventeen originally 
made a single leaf, its separation required by the digression inserted here. 
Line 231. CP (p. 415) reads ‘of a sensuous relish’; the syntax requires 
Sif.’ 

Line 236. Melville, like Carlyle and Emerson, obviously thought it was 
necessary for a poet to be a seer. The line originally read: ‘for poets to be 
great seers’; Melville then tried ‘sincere thinkers,’ ‘broad thinkers,’ ‘sincere 
& broad,’ and finally ‘sincere & deep,’ before reaching the present text. 


Relevant to this characterization of Zardi as a poet is the following 
passage from Emerson: 


In these examples [Homer et al.], higher qualities have already entered, but the 
power of detaining the ear by pleasing speech, and addressing the fancy and 
imagination, often exists without higher merits. Thus separated, as this fascina- 
tion of discourse aims only at amusement, though it be decisive in its momentary 
effect, it is yet a juggle, and of no lasting power. (Society and Solitude, p. 73.) 


Lines 237-246. Having cut this scrap from that on the preceding leaf, 
Melville inserted the first word “With’ before the line. The original draft 
of these lines appears on the verso of Leaf Nine, where the second clause 
of the first sentence (lines 238-240) does not appear. 


Line 244. The word ‘doctrine,’ in the singular in the final draft, is plural 
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takes up the one mainly disturbing him, 245 
and makes a heart-felt appeal. 


Lear NINETEEN 


15 
[ornamented rule] 


Who, friend, that have lived, taking ampler view, 


in the original (verso Leaf Nine), as it should be. 
Line 245. The original draft reads: ‘disturbing Rammon’s / intelligence.’ 


Leaf Nineteen (reproduced as Plate II). There are three pinned-on scraps: 
the main leaf contains the page number and lines 247-248 followed b 
Melville’s first struggles with lines 249-253; pinned over the first draft 
of these latter lines are two scraps one on top of the other, both containing 
versions of the same lines; the third pinned-on scrap contains lines 254-261, 
and deleted versions of the hemistich of line 262, the final version being on 
Leaf Twenty. The second scrap is of the darker paper used also for Leaf 
Thirteen, Leaf Twenty-two, and the scrap pasted to Leaf Twenty-one. 

The verso of the main leaf has a fragment of two words. The verso of 
the first pinned-on scrap has a fragment reading: ‘Enviable Isles / Separate 
the parts & c / [rule] / A deeper sleep, the trance of God,’ the last of these 
lines giving a variant reading for line 281 in “The Enviable Isles,’ where the 
verse carries this revision, with further emendation, as an insert. The 
directive in the second line appears to refer to changes needed for the 
inclusion of the poem in ‘Rammon.’ The whole is crossed out. The verso 
of the second pinned-on scrap contains legible but unintelligible fragments. 

Before lines 247, 249, and 253 (also before the deleted version of line 
262) on this leaf and lines 262, 263, and 276 on Leaf Twenty there appears 
a square bracket; a similar bracket appears in the manuscript of “The Envi- 
able Isles’ before lines 284 and 295; the bracket directs that there be 
additional spacing between the line so marked and the preceding one. In 
the lyric poem, additional leading for a stanza break is called for; in these 
introductory verses, additional spacing sets off individual speeches. Ram- 
mon is here the first speaker. Except for line 276, for reasons noted, the 
directive has been followed in the transcription. 


Line 247. CP (p. 416) reads ‘has lived.’ The auxiliary verb here is clearly 
plural; the singular ‘friend’ is a vocative, not an appositive. 
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Running life’s chances, would life renew? 


Ay, Prince, but why fear? no visions dismay 

When turning to enter death’s chamber of spell 250 
One waves back to life a good-natured farewell, 

Bye-bye, I must sleep. That’s our Tyrian way. 


Nor hereabouts very new. 


Line 249. CP (p. 416) reads ‘no use to dismay.’ The reading as the one 
word ‘visions’ is confirmed by the second of the earlier drafts. For his first 
version Melville merely stuffed the line with filler; for the second he tried 
first ‘never terrors dismay,’ then substituted and deleted ‘no visions’ and 
tried ‘no chimeras,’ finally underscoring ‘no visions’ for restoration. 


Line 250. This line gave Melville great difficulty and is still very poor, its 
rhyme dictated by farewell” in line 251, the notion of ending life with a 
casual good-by being essential to the meaning of the whole, prose and 
poetry. In earlier drafts, he tried to do something with ‘dell’ without 
success, the ‘dell’ being ‘shadowy’ or ‘narrow’ and infelicitously equipped 
with first a ‘notch’ and then a ‘wicket.’ The eight-barred gate gave Melville 
trouble in more ways than one. 


Line 251. In the first draft the ‘farewell’ is described first as ‘long,’ then 
as ‘pleasant,’ then as ‘no uncertain,’ and finally as ‘polite.’ The present 
reading ‘good-natured’ was achieved in the second draft. 


Line 252. This line does not exist in the first draft. In the second draft ‘I 
must sleep’ replaces ‘I must go,’ but is rejected for ‘I repose,’ which is in 
turn rejected for ‘it is late’; Melville then (in desperation?) returned to 
‘I must sleep,’ which he rejected for a second time and then restored by 
underscoring it. 

The reading of the last part of the line is in both drafts clearly ‘our 
Tyrian way’ (CP, p. 416, has ‘in Tyrian way’). 


Line 253. The vicissitudes of this line, Rammon’s, are many. The first 
reading is “They fain so would do’ (a reading that appears also on the 
verso of Leaf Twenty); the pronoun is then altered to ‘Some’ and 
then to ‘One.’ In the second draft there are two readings: ‘Nor to Israel 
new,’ altered to ‘Nor to Judah quite new.’ The third draft repeats the 
second of these and then substitutes the final, rather rude, version. 
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But, piercing our Sadducees’ comfortable word, 
Buddha, benign yet terrible, is heard: 255 
It is Buddha, I rue. — 
From his Ever-and-a-Day, friend, 

ravish me away! 
Fable me something that may solace 

or repay— 260 
Something of your art. 


Line 254. CP (p. 416) reads ‘Siddata’s comfortable word.’ This reading 
makes no sense, for the ‘comfortable word’ is the ‘good-natured farewell’ 
of the Tyrian and Hebrew ‘way’; throughout ‘Rammon’ the Hebrew and 
Buddhistic beliefs are opposed to each other on just this doctrine of im- 
mortality. It is the Buddha who breaks into the comforting thought of 
annihilation with his—to Melville — ‘terrible’ doctrine of immortality, 
from which thought Rammon wishes to be ravished away, for which he 
requires ‘solace.’ 

‘Sadducees’ ’ makes sense in the context; that it is anachronistic is nothing 
against it, for Melville has claimed the privilege of taking liberties with 
chronology and has already done so. The term was frequently used in 
the nineteenth century for skeptics, and particularly for skeptics whose 
nature was worldly and whose disbelief included a denial of immortality. 
A passage from Walter Bagehot (cited by NED) will illustrate: 


It requires no elaborate explanation to make evident the connection between 
scepticism and luxuriousness. Everyone thinks of the Sadducee as in cool halls 
and soft robes. . . . All writers who have devoted themselves to the explana- 
tion of this world’s view of itself are necessarily in a certain measure Sadducees. 
The world is Sadducee itself; it cannot be anything else without recognizing a 
higher creed, a more binding law, a more solemn reality — without ceasing to 
be the world. (The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot, ed. Emilie Isabel Bar- 
rington, London, 1915, III, 21.) 


Line 256. CP (p. 416) reads ‘I love,’ a reading that does not rhyme and 
does not make sense in the context. Melville’s desperate struggles with line 
250 show that he was unwilling to solve the problem of rhyme by failing 
to provide one. Rhyming with ‘new,’ the verb ‘rue’ makes sense in the 
context. Melville’s r’s are looped in such a way as to make them sometimes 
appear to have ascenders; some of his initial r’s can be mistaken for S’s or 
Ps. 
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Lear TWENTY 
16 


Well, — for a theme? 


A Phoenician are you. And your voyagers 
of Tyre 
From Ophir’s far strand they return 265 
full of dream 
That leaps to the heart of the nearby 
desire. 
Fable me, then, those Enviable Isles 


Leaf Twenty. Lines 262-269 are in pencil on the main leaf; lines 270-276 
are in ink, revised in pencil, on a pinned-on scrap. The verso of the leaf 
contains fragments of matter on Leaf Nineteen and Leaf Twenty-two. 


Line 262. The original draft of this line ap on the third pinned-on 
scrap on Leaf Nineteen, where it is crowded in at the end of line 261, to 
which metrically it belongs (see Plate II). 


Lines 267-268. The late American colloquialism ‘nearby’ is the reading 
suggested by the next to the last letter of the word, which is pretty clearly 
a b; the preceding r is not present, but the other letters are clear. Balancing 
‘far’ in the preceding line, the word is semantically justifiable, though Mel- 
ville would not have found his usage sanctioned by any contemporary 
dictionary. Rhythmically bee od is jarring and out of tune; normally pro- 
nounced as a spondee, the word slows to a stumble a line that ought to move 
rapidly, as rapidly as memory and longing leap to meet each other. Else- 
where in Melville memory of the islands promptly evokes longing for 
them; cf. Rolfe’s reverie on the palm tree in Clarel (Standard Edition, 
II, 139-141). 


Line 269. The word ‘me’ is written over an original ‘us.’ This change, 
together with the omission of ‘us’ in line 273 and the change of ‘us’ to 
‘me’ in line 276 (see the notes on these lines), indicates that the singer 
originally had an audience of more than one. This larger audience, taken 
in conjunction with the use of ink from line 270 on and with the use of the 
darker paper for ten of the fourteen verses of “The Enviable Isles,’ suggests 
that the lyric poem was not originall of ‘Rammon’ and probably ante- 
dates it. This verse and the ink aes A follow were ov mrad the 
iy sy introductory verses now revised to fit ‘Rammon.’ It is not possible 
to be certain that the remaining verses on the leaf were borrowed also 
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Whereof King Hiram’s tars used to tell; 270 
How looms the dim shore when the land 


is ahead; 


from the original introductory poem, but that they present a new oo 
scheme (see below) suggests that they were. The original version of the 
hemistich (line 262), which appears crowded in at the end of line 261 
on Leaf Nineteen (see Plate II), reads noncommittally: ‘Cheerfully, the 
theme?’ Melville’s revision of it to ‘Prince, name <but> the theme’ 
appears to be an attempt to fit borrowed old matter to the: new. 

It cannot be determined at what stage in his composition of “Rammon’ 
Melville decided to combine it with ‘The Enviable Isles,’ but the first and 
last pages of the earliest draft of the prose (versos of Leaf Sixteen and Leaf 
Nine respectively) are suggestive. The original title “The Tahiti Islands’ 
is a reasonable variant title for the lyric, the change to “The Enviable Isles’ 
being perhaps prompted by consideration for geographical consistency; 
unnamed, the islands visited by Tyrian sailors could be anywhere. In the 
concluding lines of the first draft of his prose, Melville wrote: “The ex- 
clamat[ion] here appended,’ with the noun deleted and the word ‘verse’ 
substituted; the word ‘appended’ contains an admission that the final version 
omits. While clearly “The Enviable Isles’ was not written for ‘Rammon,’ 
‘Rammon’ may well have been written for ‘The Enviable Isles.’ If we 
could be sure of the latter, we would be in possession of a demonstration 
of the significance of the islands in Melville’s mythology. 


Line 271. CP (p. 416) reads ‘Now looms.’ The syntax here requires ‘How,’ 
making lines 271-272 a noun clause, the object of the imperative verb 
‘Fable,’ line 269. The revision in line 273 shows that Melville was trying 
to construct a second noun clause to parallel this one. Mechanically, either 
reading is possible; although the initial letter does not closely resemble the 
H in ‘Hiram’ above, it does resemble the H in ‘He,’ lines 172 and 211. 


Line 272. The punctuation after ‘ahead’ is problematical; there is a period 
above the line, and below the line underneath the period are two small 
vertical strokes; the other periods are on the line, not above, so that what 
we have here looks like a semi-colon with an extra comma. 

The mark might be a reminder to make repairs, for ‘ahead’ has no cor- 
responding rhyme, although presumably it had one before Melville cut the 
scrap bearing lines 270-276 from their original leaf. The rhyme scheme 
implied is unlike that of Leaf Nineteen (aa becb adda bb) or that of the 
first four verses here (abab), the latter being the pattern of the quatrains 
of ‘The Enviable Isles.’ The remaining six verses on the leaf yield abcaba, 
which resembles nothing else. 





| 
| 
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And what the strange charm the 


tarrier beguiles 
Time without end content there to dwell. 275 
Ay, fable me, do, those enviable isles. 


Lear TWENTY-ONE 
134 
<17> THE ENVIABLE ISLES 


(From “Rammon’’) 


Through storms you reach them and from 


storms are free. 
Afar descried, the foremost drear in hue, 


Line 273. The line originally read: ‘And disclose us the charm that the’; 
the deletions and ‘what the strange’ are in pencil, the latter written over 
an erasure. 


Line 276. The line originally began ‘Yes, fable us, do’; the cancellation of 
‘Yes,’ ‘us,’ and ‘do’, a square bracket before ‘Yes,’ the substitutions ‘Ay’ 
and ‘me,’ and three ‘short vertical lines under ‘do’ (presumably to indicate 
the restoration needed to fill out the meter) are all in pencil. The line 
itself is written sufficiently below the preceding line to suggest that it origi- 
nally began a new stanza; Melville has added a penciled line in each margin 
connecting this line with the preceding, obviously to indicate that he 
wished the text here to be closed up. The left-hand line crosses the square 
bracket and appears to have been made after it; since there is no new speaker 
here and no other reason for separating the line from the rest of the text, 
the directive to close up the line has been obeyed. 


Leaf Twenty-one. The title and the page numbers appear on the main 
leaf, which is of the lighter paper. The text is on a pasted-on scrap of the 
darker paper. Above the title and enclosed in a partial box appears in 
Melville’s hand: ‘To the Printer *.” Indent.’ The compositor’s name in a 
different hand also appears above the title. 


Line 277. The line in the manuscript begins: ‘“Thro’’; Melville added 
‘ugh’ above the line, but neglected to delete the quotation marks, which 
were removed in the proof. 


Line 279. This line and lines 282, 287, 291, 297, and 300 are marked in the 
left margin with a red crayon cross, signifying to the printer that they are 
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But, nearer, green; and, on the marge, 280 
the sea 


LeaF TWENTY-TWO 
<18> 135 
Makes thunder low and mist of 
rainbowed dew. 


But, inland, where the sleep that 
folds the hills 285 
A dreamier sleep, the trance of God, instills — 
On uplands hazed, in wandering 
airs aswoon, 
Slow-swaying palms salute love’s 
cypress tree 290 


to be indented. The original punctuation at the end of line 279 was a semi- 
colon; the correction to a comma was made in the proof. 


Leaf Twenty-two. The paper here is of the darker variety. 


Line 284. The line is marked with a bracket to indicate a new stanza 
requiring additional leading; line 295 is similarly marked. 

Melville evidently intended to find a different word for ‘sleep’ here; it 
was first deleted and an alternative written above it; then the alternative 
was erased and ‘sleep’ marked for restoration. 

The rhyme here illustrates Melville’s amateurishness. With ‘mist’ already 
there, ‘dew’ is redundant. In lines 288 and 291, ‘aswoon’ and ‘adown’ show 
a laudable desire to achieve compression, but the method is the amateur’s; 
‘in many a’ (295) and ‘myriads’ (298) also are a tyro’s choices. In line 300, 
‘mere’ gives a pointless ambiguity dictated by the rhyme. Melville ought 
not to have been quite so scornful of a ‘relish for the harmonious as to 
numbers’ (lines 231-232). 


Line 286. The opening words were originally ‘Another sleep, the charm’; 
a variant of the revision appears on the verso of scrap two pinned to Leaf 
Nineteen and on the verso of Leaf Twenty, where the reading is ‘a deeper 
sleep.’ None of these readings is a very satisfactory anticipation of the 
‘unconscious slumberers’ (line 300) who may be merely asleep or merely 


unconscious. Erasures here show that Melville made several tries on this 
final draft. 
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Adown in vale where pebbly 


runlets croon 
A song to lull all sorrow and 


all glee. 


Lear TWENTY-THREE 
136 
<19> 
Sweet-fern and moss in many a glade 295 
are here, 
Where, strown in flocks, what cheek-flushed 
myriads lie 

Dimpling in dream — unconscious 
slumberers mere, 300 

While billows endless round the 

beaches die. 


[ornamented rule] 


Line 291. Melville appears to have doubted ‘pebbly’; it was deleted and 
replaced by alternatives that were later erased, ‘pebbly’ being then marked 
for restoration and also rewritten in pencil below the line. 


Leaf Twenty-three. The text and the original page number appear on a 
pasted-on scrap. The John Marr page number is on the main leaf. 


Line 299. The initial word was originally ‘smiling.’ The dash was substi- 
tuted for a comma in the proof. 


Line 302. The printer had difficulty even with Melville’s best handwrit- 
ing: for ‘beaches’ he read ‘benches’; the error was caught in the proof. 

The last line recalls Moby-Dick: ‘and the great pn of the sea rolled 
on as it rolled five thousand years ago.’ 


+ + + 


Its subject immortality, ‘Rammon’ is a somewhat clumsy parable 
of Melville’s uncertainty of belief and ambivalence of feeling. As in 
Pierre and Clarel, Melville uses the mask of a noble youth idealistic by 
temperament. Unlike Pierre and Clarel, however, Rammon is a skeptic 
to begin with, subscribing to the melancholy wisdom of Solomon, 
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which Melville takes as being without promise of immortality and as 
warranting a stoical attitude and ethic, the attitude and ethic shortly 
to be represented, in the character of Starry Vere, as regrettable neces- 
sities. In ‘Rammon’ Melville makes his alter ego a son of Solomon 
because of his admiration for that Biblical wise man, with whom he 
tended to identify himself. As he wrote to Hawthorne in 1851, ‘I read 
Solomon more & more, and every time see deeper & deeper and unspeak- 
able meanings in him.’* In Moby-Dick, he expressed the same judg- 
ment: 


. . . the truest of all books is Solomon’s, and Ecclesiastes is the fine ham- 
mered steel of woe. “All is vanity.” Att. This wilful world hath not got 
hold of unchristian Solomon’s wisdom yet.*® 


And earlier, in Mardi, Melville had made Babbalanja echo Solomon: 


All vanity, vanity, Yoomy, to seek in nature for positive warranty to these 
aspirations of ours. Through all her provinces, nature seems to promise 
immortality to life, but destruction to beings."* 


Beginning ‘Rammon,’ Melville returned to this motif (lines 16-17) and 
was led at once and once more to repudiate the idea of immortality, to 
which idea his hero is shortly to be exposed. In his original characteriza- 
tion of Solomon (note to lines 44-46), Melville was carried away by 
his admiration and had to struggle to suppress the honorific epithets 
that blurred the necessary distinction between Solomon and his fictional 
son Rammon, who believes his father’s teaching, yet is susceptible to 
other and transcendental appeals. 

Accepting the nineteenth-century notion that the Old Testament 
Hebrew was not a believer in immortality, Melville had to find for 
contrast an appropriate believer; as his manuscript shows, he was not 
satisfied with his choice of the Buddha (note to line 43). For his 
purpose he needed a religious teacher who in character and doctrine 
would correspond to Christ, a correspondence he did not intend his 
readers to miss, as his reference to the early Christians (lines 88-89) 
reveals. He evidently knew that nineteenth-century commentators 
disagreed in their understanding of Buddhistic doctrines and that from 
some points of view the teachings of the Buddha were not regarded as 
affirming a doctrine of immortality. The whole of ‘Rammon’ depends, 


- *Log, I, 413. 
* Moby-Dick, ed. Mansfield and Vincent, pp. 422, 800-801. 
™ Mardi (Standard Edition, London, 1922), I, 244. 
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however, upon the assumption that Solomon did not believe in im- 
mortality and that the Buddha did. Melville’s machinery was not very 
satisfactory, as he knew, but having to chose a transcendental teacher 
who was not outrageously optimistic in Emersonian fashion and who at 
the same time possessed a Christlike character, he made temporary 
choice of the Buddha, obviously not out of any interest in Buddhism, 
but for mere convenience.” 

What we are here to think of, clearly, is Christianity, of which 
Melville is not so scornful as some of his critics would have us believe. 
Melville describes his Rammon as unable ‘to deem unworthy [of] 
regard any doctrine however repugnant to his understanding and desire, 
authentically ascribed to so transcendent a nature’ (lines 95-99). Mel- 
ville is scornful of certain kinds of Christians, e. g., Falsgrave in Pierre 
and Derwent in Clarel; but he clearly respects the Christian of the 
‘earlier unconventional’ kind (line 91), e. g., Nehemiah in Clarel, who, 
interestingly enough, is given a history that reminds us of both Ahab 
and Father Mapple. Nor is Starbuck, a Yankee Christian, treated dis- 
respectfully; Melville merely demonstrates that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in Yankee philosophy and that 
the degree of perception attainable by the moralist is limited. Clear and 
vigorous contempt is visited only upon the scientific positivist — the 
suggestively named Margoth — in Clarel.* And the hero of Clarel is 
after all desperately seeking a believable creed; like his counterpart 
Rammon, he is a ‘yearner’ (note to line 217) susceptible to the appeal 
of transcendental beliefs wherever he finds them emanating from a 
noble character. 

The doctrine of immortality is, it would appear, the sticking point. 
The Buddha, after all, is represented as confirming Ecclesiastes (lines 
100-102) except on this vexatious point ‘alike irrefutable and unprov- 
able’ (lines 133-134); the Buddha’s teachings are represented as ‘con- 


*In CP, p. 475, in a note to the poem ‘Buddha’ (p. 232), Vincent refers to 
‘Rammon’ as ‘another demonstration of Melville’s interest in Buddha.’ Melville did 
not even know the Buddha’s names; see line 78 and notes to lines 42-43, 77-81. The 
poem ‘Buddha’ is introduced by a quotation from James iv. 14: ‘For what is your life? 
It is even a vapor that appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth away.’ The 
poem itself rests on the assumption that Buddhism confirms James. 

* Clarel (Standard Edition, London, 1924), I, 246-247, 204, 310-311; in the third 
of these passages, Melville has made Nehemiah’s ass bray his contempt for the posi- 
tivist. Margoth is identified as a ‘Hegelized German Jew,’ his point of view y accounted 
for by his philosophical, national, and racial origin. 
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fused’ (line 133) for the reason that they combine a credible Weltan- 
schauung with the terrifying doctrine of immortality. Melville makes 
clear his fascinated horror throughout ‘Rammon’ (lines 18-20, 94-99, 
130-137, 254-260, and notes). His ambivalent feelings are intensified 
by an awareness of his own inadequacy to deal with the idea (lines 73, 
109-119) and his sense of the poverty of his intellectual environment 
(lines 148-149 and note, lines 203-205). He represents his Rammon 
as longing for someone to ‘befriend & enlighten him’ (line 135) and 
as seeking this enlightenment where he expects to find it, only to be 
disappointed. Of the hoped-for mentor, all Rammon can ask and 
receive is the temporary anodyne of a lyric rendering of his own dis- 
belief. Contemplation of the doctrine of immortality leads only to 
confirmation of the given belief that the ‘end must come’ (lines 39-41 
and note) and is annihilation, whether the dreamer meditates on the 
masthead, plunges into the ambrosial tun of the sperm whale, or de- 
fiantly seeks to penetrate the inscrutable mask of a Moby-Dick. (The 
outcome is the same, whether the starting point is Neoplatonic or not.) 
The only paradise is the paradise recollected, ‘the enviable isles’ recalled 
by the obliging but frivolous Zardi and by the musing sailor Rolfe (the 
self-portrait here is obvious) in Clarel.’* If, as there is reason to believe, 
‘Rammon’ was written for the already composed lyric “The Enviable 
Isles’ (note to line 269), then the islands stand for the only possible 
paradise, ‘authentic Edens in a Pagan Sea,’ remembered but not to be 
found again ‘the same in violet glow,’ for ‘Adam advances, smart in 
pace, / But scarce by violets that advance you trace.’ These lines from 
the reminiscent poem “To Ned’ close with the recollection: 


But we, in anchor-watches calm, 
The Indian Psyche’s languor won, 
And, musing, breathed primeval balm 
From Edens ere yet overrun; 
Marvelling mild if mortal twice, 
Here and hereafter, touch a Paradise.*® 


In the balmy air and sunshine of the Pacific, even Ahab can be deceived 
by the ‘Gilder’ into momentarily feeling, as other men do, ‘the cool 
dew of the life immortal.’ * 


- ™For Rolfe and the palm tree, see note to line 267. 
* CP, p. 201. 


* Moby-Dick, ed. Mansfield and Vincent, p. 486. 
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At every point ‘Rammon’ of 1887-88 verifies Hawthorne’s diagnosis 
of 1856: 


Melville, as he always does, began to reason of Providence and futurity, 
and of everything that lies beyond human ken, and informed me that he 
had “pretty much made up his mind to be annihilated”; but still he does 
not seem to rest in that anticipation; and, I think, will never rest until he 
gets hold of a definite belief. It is strange how he persists — and has per- 
sisted ever since I knew him, and probably long before — in wandering 
to-and-fro over these deserts, as dismal and monotonous as the sand hills 
amid which we were sitting. He can neither believe, nor be comfortable 
in his unbelief; and he is too honest and courageous not to try to do one 
or the other. If he were a religious man, he would be one of the most 
truly religious and reverential; he has a very high and noble nature, and 
better worth immortality than most of us.’ 


It is clear that Hawthorne has heard all this talk many times before. 
A letter of 1851 from Melville to Hawthorne also suggests that the 
subject had often been a matter of discussion between them; Melville 
writes: ‘I shall leave the world, I feel, with more satisfaction for hav- 
ing come to know you. Knowing you persuades me more than the 
Bible of our immortality.’ ** This is the kind of remark that, like a 
family joke, depends upon a special intimacy; the compliment would 
be feeble without a background of much talk between the two on this 
one subject. Hawthorne’s report of 1856 gives clearly his opinion 
that this subject troubled Melville more acutely than any other. Here 
in ‘Rammon,’ Melville confirms his friend’s judgment, becoming ex- 
plicit in lines 245 ff. 

Relevant also are Melville’s markings of the text of Measure for 
Measure, a play he had reason to associate with the death of his brother 
Gansevoort.” The Duke’s opening speech in Act II, i, has a marginal 
line against it, with additional markings against the following lines: 

Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. 


The last line is underscored and annotated, Melville misquoting in the 
margin Prospero’s line as: ‘Our little life is but a sleep.’ Again in 
Act II, iii, Melville marked Pompey’s lines to Barnadine: 


* English Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart (New York, 1941), pp. 432-433- 
* Log, I, 436. 
* Log, I, 209. 
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O, the better, sir; for he that drinks all night, and is hang’d betimes in the 
morning, may sleep the sounder all the next day. 


And again Melville recalled Prospero, for here he wrote in the mar- 
gin: “Take this and other texts, with the one comprehensive one in the 
Tempest, I think, Our little life is rounded with a sleep.’ ” 

Not here suggesting that the subject of immortality was the only 
one Melville was concerned with and not intending to imply that it is 
a ‘key’ to his work,” we are observing that the kind of concern he 
shows is different from the kind he shows about good and evil, fate 
and free will, and others of the aridities Hawthorne was so plainly 
bored with. Melville seems to take a special tone when the subject is 
immortality, a tone different from that in which he discusses the other 
metaphysical questions that interested him. On the matter of good and 
evil, for instance, he is dogmatic, and his assertions are usually directed 
against the point of view that regards evil as merely negative. The 
Maldive shark and the scorpion do exist and are not to be wished 
away; and the plague in the desert with which Melville threatened 
Emerson was a blight chosen in confident irritation and not in unsure 
self-defense.” With a similar irritable confidence he challenges doc- 


* The markings appear in Melville’s seven-volume Shakespeare (Boston, 1837), at 
I, 269-270, 397; cf. Merton M. Sealts, Jr, ‘Melville’s Reading: A Check-List of Books 
Owned and Borrowed,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, III (1949), 418-419 (item 460). 

“Something in the nature of a key is provided by Milton R. Stern in his The 
Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Melville (Urbana, Ill., 1957); Stern’s interesting 
demonstration of Melville’s ‘naturalism’ is hammered out a little too thoroughly. Again 
Melville’s interpreters need to attend to his own intelligent comments; in his letter 
to Hawthorne complaining about Goethe’s ‘Gefihl ist alles,’ he wisely observes: 
‘But what plays the mischief with the truth is that men will insist upon the universal 
application of a temporary feeling or opinion’ (Log, I, 413). Melville was never so 
set in his opinions as his critics would lead us to believe. See also ‘Some Techniques 
of Melville’s Perception,’ PMLA, LXXIII (1958), 251-259, where Stern develops 
the generally acceptable thesis that Melville ‘combined a style which lay within the 
expectations of his age [i. e., the vocabulary and machinery of the romantics] with 
a cosmic view that did not lie within those expectations’ (p. 251). One could wish 
here, however, a strong warning that Melville’s meaning is sometimes as romantic 
as his vocabulary (see above, lines 171-174 and note to line 172, lines 231-236 and 
note; and, below, footnotes 24, 26, 28). Furthermore, if Melville’s ideas are often 
antithetical to those of his romantic contemporaries, his mood is not. In Melville 
more strongly than in any other American, we feel that longing to see the unseeable, 
that Sebnsucht that is characteristic of the romantic mood. Finally it can be noted 
that Melville read Shakespeare according to’a romantic directive — he read him for 
his ‘philosophy’ (see above). 

* Log, Il, 649 (marginalia of 1862). 
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tors of law, medicine, and divinity to account for a Claggart.* On the 
subject of immortality, Melville is far less confident. 

‘Rammon,’ dealing with the disturbing subject of immortality, has 
the quality of a daydream that the dreamer cannot bring to a satisfy- 
ing and comforting conclusion. Melville’s revisions show him taking 
thought for the consistency of the youthful Rammon, but when he 
comes to the creation of Zardi, he appears uncertain of his direction 
and of his point of view. He drops the role of objective creator and 
begins to speak in his own person, giving us directly his opinions and 
letting his fictional mask slip. Melville was evidently distressed by 
his sense that nobility of spirit seems to accompany incredible and illu- 
sory beliefs while a Sadducean skepticism is accompanied by the light- 
mindedness and frivolity of a Zardi (lines 225-230 and in the original 
draft). Unsatisfactory as a man, Zardi further fails to satisfy the ro- 
mantic idealist’s conception of the poet as a seer (lines 231-236, a 
late interpolation). To this romantic notion Melville clearly sub- 
scribed, subscribed so completely that he was betrayed into a digres- 
sion irrelevant to his subject as originally conceived. In fact his whole 
characterization of Zardi is in excess of the necessities of the sketch 
and appears to have been prompted by personal feelings similar to 
those that moved the poems to Camoens.™* 

Although it is unlikely that, for the character of Zardi, Melville 
had any specific contemporary artist in mind, he certainly had in mind 
the type of writer whose talent is not matched with an adventurous 
interest in metaphysical speculation; Zardi is the kind who pusillani- 
mously hugs the shore, who does not, as Emerson did, keep ‘nobly 
on.’ * Zardi is no boldly questioning Ahab. What may have deter- 
mined certain elements in the sketch of Zardi is Melville’s sense that 
many of his literary friends, such as Hawthorne, were interested in 
him as a person and loved him for the dangers he had passed at the 
same time that they felt distaste for his preoccupation with metaphys- 
ics. Neither his friends nor his family shared his obsession with sub- 
jects that had nothing to do with practical good; i. e., with material or 


* Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces (Standard Edition, London, 1924), pp. 46-47. 

“CP, pp. 380-381, and see note 26, below. Melville’s ineptitudes as an artist have 
been explained away on the ground that his work is directed by his adherence to 
the ‘organic theory’ of art; but while his addiction to this theory certainly shows 
him to have been impressionable, it does not, I think, validate his performance. (See 
Nathalia Wright’s ‘Form as Function,’ PMLA, LXVII, 1952, 330-340.) 

* Log, Il, 650 (marginalia of 1862; cf. note 22, above). 
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moral welfare, the principal obsessions of his countrymen, whose nar- 
rowness of thought he here condemns (lines 203-205).” 

By his successive digressive additions to his characterization of Zardi, 
Melville leaves him condemned. He leaves him so thoroughly con- 
demned that we scarcely understand why Rammon should address to 
him ‘a heart-felt appeal’ (line 246 and in the original draft), although 
we can understand why he should solicit ‘a trial of the stranger’s im- 
provising gift’ as ‘diversion from disappointment’ (lines 238-240, but 
not in the original draft). This confusing contradiction is certainly 
not an expressive fiction; it has all the signs of being a direct reflection 
of Melville’s own uncertainty about what he could believe and what 
he ought to believe, about what satisfied his intelligence and yet failed 
to satisfy his religious spirit. Again we find ‘Rammon’ confirming 
Hawthorne’s analysis. 

Dealing directly with the theme of immortality, ‘Rammon’ deals 
indirectly with Melville’s sense of his intellectual and spiritual isolation 
(‘mother of illusion,’ line 129), an isolation real enough in the period 
before the Civil War, when romantic idealism, so attractive to such a 
‘yearner’ as Melville, was unfortunately coupled with an innocent 
cheerfulness that struck him as absurd. He would have been more at 
home had he not had the bad luck to be born as early as 1819; from the 
generation of Henry Adams he would not have felt so alienated as he 
did from his own — even from Hawthorne, whose ‘blackness,’ as he 
discovered, was less profound than he had supposed. 

Badly executed as it is, ‘Rammon’ is nevertheless important for its 
disclosure that Melville’s intellectual commitment to ‘naturalism’ was 
not wholehearted; he is still not ‘resting’ in his beliefs. Nor can we 
assume that he is ‘resting’ in Billy Budd, although the death of Starry 
Vere with Billy’s name on his lips and the commemorative ballad re- 
mind us of another Sadducee’s utterance; Samuel Butler closes his first 
sonnet on “The Life after Death,’ which bears the motto Mé\dovra 
TavTa: 


* See ‘Camoens in the Hospital’ (CP, p. 381), which Melville concludes: 
While they who work them [wile and guile], fair in face, 
Still keep their strength in prudent place, 
And claim they worthier run life’s race, 
Serving high God with useful good. 


Hére Melville shows himself to be fully in agreement with Emerson’s Neoplatonic 
devaluation of social and civic virtues. 





Melville’s ‘Rammon’ 


Yet meet we shall, and part, and meet again, 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men.”” 


For Melville the defiantly ‘idealistic’ Ahab is more deserving of this 
kind of immortality, although he is as wicked and unreasonable as 
Lear, than the stoical Starry Vere, although he is as virtuous and wise 
as Kent.” Melville may have found the doctrine of immortality ‘re- 
pugnant to his understanding and desire’ (lines 97-98), but he can- 
not be said to have ‘rested’ comfortably with Ecclesiastes iii. 19, a 
passage he underscored in a Bible purchased in 1850: ‘For that which 
befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth 
them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; 
so that a man hath no preeminence above a beast: for all is vanity . . .’” 


Exeanor M. Titton 


™" The Note-Books of Samuel Butler, ed. Henry Festing Jones (London, 1912), 
- 397- 

pe Assuming Melville to be firmly critical of Ahab as an ‘idealist,’ Stern emphasizes 
Ahab’s folly and wickedness (The Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Melville, 
pp. 8-11 and passim); but tragic heroes are wicked and foolish, and virtuous stoics 
(Kent, Enobarbus, Horatio) are not tragic heroes. Moreover, Ahab’s ‘wickedness’ 
arises not from his ‘idealism’ but from his Byronic willfulness; this willfulness Mel- 
ville clearly admires. (Shakespeare does not appear to admire the like willfulness of 
Lear.) An unprejudiced reader of Moby-Dick will, I think, feel and see Ahab’s 
Byronic quality far more readily than qualities associated with more honored sources. 
In so far as Ahab resembles Milton’s Satan, he does so according to romantic inter- 
pretations of that figure. Melville appears in the end to have rejected only so much 
of romantic ideology as could not be comprehended by his essentially tragic view 
of life. 

* Log, I, 369; also Sealts, ‘Melville’s Reading,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, Il 
(1948), 388 (item 62). The underscoring was later erased. 

I wish to express here my grateful appreciation of the contribution of Mr G. W. 
Cottrell, Jr, and Mrs Elizabeth Fox to the content and form of this article. 
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‘That Delightful Man’: 
A Study of Frederick Locker 


REDERICK LockEr’s fame as a bibliophile is still bright, and he 

is himself widely collected. Editions of his own writings, 

correspondence between him and his friends, books and manu- 

scripts formerly in his possession, and Lockeriana of all sorts 
— these are highly valued; and bookmen’s clubs and libraries, private, 
public, and academic, still add from time to time to their Locker treas- 
ures. But other phases of his reputation for which he was once as well 
known as for his skill as a collector have grown dim — his position as 
a poet, his extraordinary friendships, and qualities of personality so 
distinct and appealing as to justify the title of this study, an affectionate 
phrase recently used * by one of his grandsons, Sir Charles Tennyson, 
whose memory goes back to the living man. The following pages deal 
briefly with Locker’s life, his writings, and his library, and at some- 
what greater length with his personality and friendships. 


I 


In his posthumously published autobiography, My Confidences, 
Locker devoted about a fifth of his space to his forebears. (The orig- 
inal family name is here used throughout, since the name Lampson 
was not added till ten years before Frederick’s death.) When his son- 
in-law called this pride of ancestry ‘amazing,’* he did not mean to 
imply that the family was without distinction. On both sides it was 
in fact a substantial upper middle class kindred of somewhat excep- 
tional interest. Four of Frederick’s ancestors — on the paternal side 
his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, on the maternal side his 
grandfather — are given separate articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Among the Lockers a staunch Jacobite tradition persisted 
into the eighteenth century and then became Toryism down to Fred- 


* In a letter to the present writer, 8 June 1957. 
* Augustine Birrell, Frederick Locker-Lampson: A Character Sketch (London, 
1920), p. 13. 
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erick’s own day; in the seventeenth century the family loyalty to the 
Stuarts cost them heavily in the forfeiture of property. Love of learn- 
ing was also traditional among them, Eton and Oxford playing a part. 
Frederick’s great-grandfather John Locker was Oxford trained, a fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries, something of a lexicographer, a 
close student of the works of Bacon, and a friend of Dr Johnson, who 
in his life of Addison called him a man ‘eminent for curiosity and 
literature.’ * Notable too among the generations of Lockers was naval 
service — sometimes civil and sometimes active sea duty. To Fred- 
erick this was a source of prodigious pride, especially in the instance 
of his grandfather William Locker, whose career at sea was long and 
gallant. In My Confidences the grandson printed a letter in his 
sion written 9 February 1799 by Nelson to William Locker that con- 
tained the following: “You, my old friend, after twenty-seven years’ 
acquaintance, know that nothing can alter my attachment and grati- 
tude to you. I have been your scholar . . . and my only merit in my 
profession is being a good scholar. Our friendship will never end but 
with my life.’ * The collector’s instinct is likewise observable, in both 
sides of the family — for example, in Frederick’s father, in his great- 
grandfather mentioned above, and still more notably in his maternal 
grandfather, Jonathan Boucher. This amiable and learned divine, who 
had spent some years of his early life as a tutor in various families in 
colonial America, one of his pupils being George Washington’s step- 
son, accumulated in his vicarage at Epsom a collection of books so large 
that when it was sold in 1804 at Leigh and Sotheby’s the sale took 
thirty-six days and disposed of 8,562 lots.° 

After Eton, Edward Hawke Locker (1777-1849), Frederick’s 
father, became a clerk in the Navy Pay office and was connected with 
the Navy for almost all his adult life, both in civil capacities and at 
sea. Following various promotions, his career culminated in his ap- 
pointment as Civil Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, an important 
arm of the Navy that he administered with notable success for twenty 
years, until failure of his health in 1844, five years before his death. 
He was a man of immense energy, strong opinions, marked personal 
probity, and wide interests. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, and 


*Samuel Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 
1905), Il, 113. 

‘Frederick Locker-Lampson, My Confidences: An Autobiographical Sketch Ad- 
dressed to My Descendants, ed. Augustine Birrell (London, 1896), p. 19. 

* Birrell, Locker-Lampson, p. 32. 
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a member of the Literary Society, which included a number of famous 
writers (among them Scott and Southey, both of whom he knew well), 
and of which his son was to become a member many years later. 

Something of a collector of books and pictures, he was himself a 
skillful water colorist and draughtsman, and he wrote three books — 
one on the Bible and liturgy, one based on his travels in Spain (with 
illustrations by himself), and the first volume of a projected work 
called Memoirs of Celebrated Naval Commanders. He brought to 
fruition a plan conceived by his father for the establishment at Green- 
wich Hospital of a naval art gallery, where his own portrait later 
hung. Altogether he was a man of achievement, versatility, and char- 
acter. Unhappily, however, this is not the whole story. Though there 
is no question of his fondness for his children or of his efforts to bring 
them up according to high principles, he was a stern and rigid moralist 
and his children stood in awe of him. This is evident from the pages 
of his son’s autobiography. ‘We children were very distinctly afraid 
of him. We scuttled away if he came into the room where we were 
at play, for he was strict, had a quick, decided manner, and a rather 
irritable temper. Though benevolent, he seemed a little hard.’ * 

The mother, Eleanor Mary Elizabeth Boucher (ca. 1794-1848), a 
daughter of the Reverend Jonathan Boucher, the scholarly Vicar of 
Epsom, was a woman of much personal beauty, and intensely devoted 
to her family. She was sensitive, unselfish, ready to enter ‘heart and 
soul into our fun.’* Her son cites as one of ‘the many forms of her 
ingenuousness’ her ‘great interest in and consideration for the aristoc- 
racy of her own country’; this does not mean, however, that she was 
snobbish. On the contrary she ‘took an interest in all kinds of people 
. . . [including] many whom my father would not tolerate.’ She was 
not without her foibles, one of them being home-administered reme- 
dies — ‘amateur physicking’ based on Graham’s Domestic Medicine, 
and, at a later time, homeopathic nostrums, ‘infinitesimal doses, and a 
colossal faith.’ Although she took her religion seriously, her ethical 
practices were sometimes dubious. She wrote for Frederick most of 
the verses he was required to compose at one of his schools; and her 
son was amused by her habit of avoiding customs duties whenever 
she could when returning home from the Continent. ‘As regards 


-* My Confidences, pp. 8-9. 
"The quotations in this paragraph are from My Confidences, in the following 
order of pages: 45, 52, 50, 40 N., 50. 
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smuggling, whether it were books or lace . . . my mother smuggled 
with infinite relish, and with no after-qualms, whereas the idea of 
smuggling was abominable to my father.’ Her son’s debt to his mother 
was great; his devotion to her memory was lifelong. And yet she must 
accept responsibility for one most unhappy element in his life. This 
too the son, as will shortly appear, faithfully recorded. 

Frederick Locker was the second son in a family of three sons and 
two daughters. He was born on 29 May 1821, at Greenwich Hospital, 
in which the family had chambers. This famous institution on the 
south bank of the Thames, down river from the center of London, had 
been since 1705 devoted to boarding and caring for pensioners of the 
Royal Navy, sometimes numbering more than two thousand. Its build- 
ings were designed by Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. Adjoin- 
ing it to the south were spacious grounds, of nearly two hundred acres, 
partly woodland. ‘How often as a child and boy,’ he wrote, ‘have I 
loitered in its ferny solitudes.’ * The Hospital included a medical staff, 
the National Maritime Museum, and a school of some thousand pupils 
superintended by the elder Locker. The Lockers had two gardens, 
and for the children there were pets — cats and a huge Newfoundland 
dog named Argus. ‘Father Thames flowed on the other side of our 
wall. There watermen, jacks-in-the-water, mudlarks, and other non- 
descripts congregated and loafed, leaning against posts, with their 
hands in the pockets of their stiff and tarry trousers, smoking when 
they could, and using the energetic language of imprecation when they 
could not.’* The family living quarters, facing the river, were ‘com- 
modious, airy, and very pleasant.’ The walls of the drawing room 
were hung with ‘a choice collection of drawings and paintings’ by 
such artists as Lawrence, Wilkie, and Turner. In the dining room 
were portraits of ancestors, and a picture by Hogarth of David Garrick 
and his wife. The elder Locker’s library was ‘filled up with books, 
in oak shelves.’ To the end of his days Frederick Locker had happy 
recollections of Greenwich Hospital — the old salts in three-cornered 
hats and knee-breeches, the abundant space for play, the crowded ship- 
ping seen from the windows, the river pilots, ‘the superb chapel, and 
its sleepy services,’ the meeting of the mail coach, ‘the drummer and 
fifer who at sunset during the summer months marched round the 
Grand Quadrangle,’ the ‘strawberry-feasts and Christmas-trees, bon- 


* My Confidences, p. 58. 
* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 88, 72, 69, 78, 81, 83. 
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fires and birthday-keepings,’ and Greenwich Fair with ‘the iniquities 
of Mr. Punch, and a learned dog that could shuffle and cut.’ 

But there were disharmonies in this boyish Eden. The most serious 
was the boy’s uncertain health. All his life he was plagued by a diges- 
tive disturbance, then imperfectly understood and not certainly iden- 
tifiable now. In any case, it was severe enough and frequent enough 
to play an important role in determining the course of his life. Later 
he called it ‘the hag Dyspepsia, that beldame who waits upon grief and 
anxiety, and had always more or less tormented me.’*® And it was 
complicated throughout his boyhood by psychological difficulties — 
introspection, an almost psychopathic sensitiveness, and ‘phantom 
terrors.’ ** 

Not the least of these terrors is related to the second source of un- 
happiness in his childhood: the kind of religious training he received. 
His parents were traditional communicants of the Anglican Church, 
but during the boy’s early years his mother fell under the influence 
of a certain Mrs Shore, who was an ardent Evangelical with strong 
Calvinistic views on election and eternal damnation. The boy found 
himself enveloped in an atmosphere heavily charged with questions of 
sin and salvation. ‘My mother . . . believed that only a few people 
would be saved, that the road to everlasing punishment was extremely 
broad and very crowded.’ The fact that in later years his mother 
abjured this somber theology is irrelevant since that was ‘long after she 
had completed the work of making me thoroughly, I might almost say 
permanently, unhappy.’ In his maturity Locker came back repeatedly 
to this subject. Writing long afterward, he said that ‘the Christian 
religion as usually taught is a cruel religion.’ This is not to say, how- 
ever, that he became a scoffer or a heretic. His children were brought 
up in the Anglican faith, but his own faith was never firm; perhaps it 
was not faith at all, but only, as he wrote late in life, ‘a clouded hope.’ 

Nothing in the pages of Dickens offers a grimmer picture of English 
schools for boys than the record of Frederick Locker’s schooling — 
the third source of his radical unhappiness. From the whole list of 
writers who have suffered in school it would be hard to name so ex- 
treme an instance. Other lads were wretched in one school; it is 
Locker’s distinction, possibly unique, to have been wretched in six of 


-* My Confidences, p. 150. 
™ My Confidences, p. 6. 
* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 51, 52, 112, 414. 
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them by the time he reached the age of fifteen. The same kind of 
religious ideas his mother had been inculcating at home he encoun- 
tered in four of these schools. In one there were also meetings in which 
Biblical prophecy was discussed in so frightening a way that he wrote 
at the end of his life, ‘I still suffer from their sinister predictions.’ * 
And in another an older boy, apparently tormented by the notion that 
he had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, compensated for his 
fears by particularly savage bullying of the smaller boys, young Locker 
among them. It is not necessary to instance other sources of his mise 
at school, though he has recorded them. One should add that there 
were a few mitigations. He developed some slight skill at fives and 
cricket, and attempted to play football. He tried his hand at the writ- 
ing of verse, and he somehow kept alive his innate gift of humor, aided 
by the discovery of Hood’s Comic Annual: ‘I have always been true 
to this my early love.’ But the final results of the long ordeal of his 
schooling were, to use his own adjective, ‘inglorious.’ He ‘could not 
construe a line of Latin,’ his processes of thought were unguided, his 
natural abilities were unrecognized, and he seems to have formed not 
a single permanent attachment either among the masters or the boys. 
Any hopes his parents may have had for him of Oxford or Cambridge 
or the professions that were traditional in the family were obviously 
impossible of realization, yet it was incumbent upon him to earn his 
living. 

Faced with this situation, his parents made the remarkably obtuse 
decision that he might succeed in business. In September of 1837, when 
he was less than four months past his sixteenth birthday, he found him- 
self in London, in the employ, unencumbered by pay, of a firm in 
Mincing Lane that dealt in indigo, cochineal, and similar commodities. 
He evinced no aptitude for trade, and after fourteen months his father 
was advised to remove him. Then followed a two-year interval made 
memorable by a cruise along the coast of France and Belgium and by 
a two-month tour, partly on foot, through France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 

ie length the elder Locker thought he had found a promising solu- 
tion of the problem of what to do with his unpromising son. In 1841, 
just before coming of age, Frederick entered upon a period of eight 
years as a clerk in the Admiralty. He was shifted occasionally from 
one department to another, toward the end he received a minor pro- 


* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 111, 118, 119. 
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motion or two, and he records two or three compliments paid him by 
his superiors. But his heart was not in these activities. In his autobiog- 
raphy he wrote, “The official part of my career was not a success.’ 
A sentence in a trial copy of the autobiography, not used in the pub- 
lished book, shows more vividly his feeling about these years. ‘It was 
a time that wants forgetting, a time to be huddled out of sight.’ * 

What, then, of the unofficial experiences of these eight years? For 
one thing, he gained a good deal of knowledge of the world — at least 
the world of London, both its physical features and its citizens. He 
developed a very marked gift for studying the personalities of those 
about him, whether superiors or fellow clerks; and he has left lively 
sketches of some of them. “The observation of my fellow-creatures — 
their fancies, their peculiarities, their virtues, and their foibles — has, 
almost unconsciously to myself, been one of my favourite diversions 
in life, and one of my most remunerative, for I do not like my species 
the worse for it.’** To a degree he overcame his shyness, attended sup- 
per parties of ‘our circle’ (presumably the lesser employees of the 
Admiralty), and blossomed out, for a time, into something of a dandy 
— ‘I became a coxcomb,’ he himself said bluntly. Surprisingly, he ac- 
quired some knowledge of the sporting world, especially boxing. In 
My Confidences, he devoted no fewer than seven pages to an account 
of the fighter Tom Sayers and his ‘mill’ in a Hampshire meadow with 
Heenan, husband of Adah Isaacs Menken. Not long afterward he en- 
countered Sayers on Hampstead Heath, ‘walking alone where John 
Keats had once liked to walk . . . We saluted as we passed, and I had 
the honour of grasping his hand — that fist which has so often admin- 
istered his terrible blow, “the auctioneer.”’ A photograph of Sayers 
later hung above the fireplace of Locker’s study.” 


“ My Confidences, p. 147. 

* Trial copy, Harvard. After Locker completed a first draft of his autobiography, 
he had two copies printed of a trial edition, one of which is now at Harvard and the 
other in the library of the Rowfant Club, Cleveland. In these he made innumerable 
emendations, deletions, and additions. Specific page references cannot be given, since 
neither copy has any consistent pagination. These copies, which are not identical, 
are briefly described in an appendix, ‘Location of Locker Material,’ at the end of 
this study. 

* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 144 143, 96, 260. 

* During the course of his life, Locker acquired an interest in various sports be- 
sides boxing. Sir Charles Tennyson, in a chapter on Locker in Stars and Markets 
(London, 1957), p. 44, enumerates several of them. Perhaps the latest was lawn 
tennis. Among the family papers possessed by Jonathan Locker-Lampson, Locker’s 
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For the most part, his collecting impulse and his contacts with living 
writers came later, as did most of the other happy experiences of his 
life; but he now had some slight introduction to the aristocratic world 
in which he was at a later time so much at home. He tells of meeting 
D’Orsay, the protégé of Lord and Lady Blessington, at a dinner and of 
listening to his talk; and some of his superiors in the Admiralty were, 
of course, persons of high rank. With one of them, Lord Haddington, 
under whom he served, he came to be on easy terms; and to him he 
felt gratitude for a special reason. Lord Haddington was much amused 
by certain comic verses young Locker wrote from time to time and 
encouraged him to continue to write them.” 

As his twenty-eighth birthday approached, he became seriously ill 
from ‘acute nervous depression.’ The hag Dyspepsia, never far off, 
‘now took entire possesison of my being. I writhed in her accursed 
embraces.’ *® On 23 May 1849 he was granted a long leave of absence 
and, except for one brief effort to resume his duties, his days in the 
Admiralty had come to an end. 

Shortly thereafter Locker sought change of scene, in Paris. He car- 
ried letters of introduction, one of them to Lady Charlotte Bruce, a 
daughter of the seventh Earl of Elgin, whose name is associated with 
the Elgin Marbles. They saw each other often in Paris, and when she 
went back to England they corresponded until his own return in 
August. Early the next spring he proposed marriage and was accepted. 
They were married in Paris on 4 July 1850, and, after a short honey- 
moon in Scotland, set up a household in London. 

The changes Locker’s marriage wrought in his way of life were noth- 


grandson, is a letter to Locker (undated but belonging to about 1886) from H. F. 
Lawford, five times British tennis champion. Referring to a match of the previous 
day, Lawford writes: ‘I missed your friendly face . . . that I have known for so 
many years at all my good matches.’ 

In the preparation of my study of Locker, I have been deeply indebted to the 
grandson just mentioned, Mr Jonathan Locker-Lampson, who, on a recent trip to 
New York, had the great kindness to bring from England the whole of the family 
papers in his possession and to allow me the free use of them. For a summary of 
their contents, see the appendix at the end of this study. 

* A stanza from a set of verses addressed “To the Eari of Haddington’ and printed 
by Locker’s son, Oliver Locker-Lampson, in ‘Frederick Locker-Lampson, with Some 
Unpublished Sketches and Poems,’ Scribner’s Magazine, LXIX (1921), 462, ends thus: 

Your Lordship knows I’ve written prose, but here’s a rhyming fit, 
And though it is a verse to you, don’t be averse to it. 
* My Confidences, p. 150. 
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ing less than revolutionary. For the first time he was to a great extent 
freed from the frustrations and nagging sense of failure that had hith- 
erto weighed him down and embittered him. He was even freed from 
financial anxiety. He suddenly found himself in an atmosphere of gra- 
ciousness and stability, almost of serenity. The twenty-two years of 
this marriage were a piece of great good fortune befalling a man whose 
youth and young manhood had afforded singularly little of the kind. 
The self-doubts and the sense of an unfruitful life never entirely left 
him, as the final pages of his autobiography show; but by comparison 
with the years before his marriage he now knew a large measure of 
happiness and fulfillment, and native talents that had so long been latent 
began quickly to emerge and develop. 

The most felicitous aspects of Locker’s life in this new milieu are to 
be attributed, directly or indirectly, to his wife. She was a woman of 
great charm and strength of character. Her husband has recorded her 
winning manners, the sweetness of her temper, the appeal of her talk 
(‘her conversation was a human delight’), her gift of repartee and her 
lightheartedness (‘she walked gaily among us’), her dignity of charac- 
ter, her active sympathy with people in misfortune, the generosity of 
her judgments of those about her.”” One of her sisters, Lady Augusta 
Stanley, wife of the Dean of Westminster, wrote of her as an ‘inex- 
haustible fountain of love, of helpfulness, of cheerfulness, of thought- 
fulness for others . . . and total absence of self.’** Tennyson called 
her ‘a creature of light and love.’* If this sounds a little too much 
like indiscriminating Victorian eulogy, the available evidence indicates 
that it is a truthful portrait; and two touches should be added. She 
was free of affectation or social pretensions, and she was an accom- 
plished hostess. 

Since his boyhood Locker had had but limited opportunities for pleas- 
ant feminine companionship; now he was rich in it. There was, in 
addition to his wife, and as one example among many, his affectionate 
sister-in-law Lady Augusta; and there was his mother-in-law, Lady 


* My Confidences, pp. 200-201. 

™ Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley, ed. Dean of Windsor and Hector Bolitho 
(New York, 1929), p. 154. Lady Augusta had been Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Vic- 
toria. The Queen ‘had a warm regard for Charlotte, rejoicing in her humour’ (My 
Confidences, p. 155); see also Later Letters, p. 27, where Lady Augusta says that the 
Queen, on an informal visit to the Stanleys at the Deanery, ‘made us all sit down 
and Charlotte greatly cheered her with some of her comical sayings.’ 

* Quoted in Sir Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (New York, 1949), p. 397- 
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Elgin. The latter, according to Locker, was an admirable woman with 
just enough eccentricity to give piquancy to her character. Amon 
her ‘few oddities’ he, ‘a shivery animal,’ ranked ‘a passion for cold air.’ * 
How close was the understanding between these two is illustrated by 
an episode that occurred during one of her visits with the Lockers. By 
way of preface to his spirited relation of this incident, he raises a ques- 
tion about the practice of profanity. He had never been much ad- 
dicted to it. ‘Malediction offends my sense of the propriety of things.’ 
Though he did on occasion indulge in it, sotto voce, he was never able, 
he says, to satisfy himself whether ‘this under-one’s-breath Billingsgate 
is a good sign or a positively bad one.’ Be that as it may, he came home 
late one winter afternoon to find that his drawing room was dark and 
cold and that a window was wide open. He uttered a ‘half-audible 
malediction.’ Then he dropped out the unlighted candle from the can- 
dlestick he held in his hand. “This produced another, a more audible 
imprecation. I rapped out a good round oath — an oath as round as 
possible.’ He picked up the candle, and in groping toward the writing- 
table to find a match he stumbled over a footstool and ‘dropped candle- 
stick, candle, and extinguisher with a clatter . . . This completely de- 
moralised me. I broke into a storm of execration . . . deep, and 
prolonged . . . I again essayed to find the table, but, stretching forth 
my hand in the darkness, I laid it, not on the lucifers, but — can you 
conceive it? — on the upturned face of my respected mother-in-law,’ 
who had been quietly resting on the sofa. She said, ‘in the most wide- 
awake, mellifluous tones of her very pleasing voice, “Is that you, dear 
Mr. Locker?” This was all she said; she mever said anything more. 
Heaven bless her!’ 

Early in their married life a daughter, Eleanor, was born to the 
Lockers, their only child. From her childhood onward the understand- 
ing between her and her father was extraordinarily intimate. Several 
of her letters to him are among the family papers in the possession of 
Jonathan Locker-Lampson; one of them, written in 1886, ends: ‘I 
wish I had some . . . way of showing how much I love you & how 
deeply I realise & feel all your goodness to me.’ She became a woman 
celebrated for her personal charm, social graces, and intellectual inter- 
ests. In 1878 she was married to Tennyson’s son Lionel. She bore him 
three sons, of whom one, Sir Charles Tennyson, recently published a 
pleasant account of his maternal grandfather, based in part upon his 


* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 173, 172, 173-174. 
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own affectionate memories of him.“ Thus grandsons took a place in 
the Lockers’ circle. Some years after Lionel Tennyson’s early death 
Eleanor was married again, to Augustine Birrell, by whom she had 
two sons. She lived till 1915. 

During the twenty-two years of Locker’s marriage to Lady Char- 
lotte, his chief interests, outside his immediate family, were his collect- 
ing, his writing, and the formation of friendships, all of which are 
touched upon in later pages. A word may be said at this point, how- 
ever, of his association with his wife’s aristocratic circle. His sudden 
metamorphosis from the status of an obscure Admiralty clerk to a posi- 
tion in a society of high rank might have been expected to result either 
in his withdrawing into the shell of his diffidence or in tempting him 
into snobbishness, but neither of these things happened. He adapted 
himself with surprising promptness to the new circumstances. He be- 
came at home in the drawing rooms and at the tables of the socially 
prominent. Some of the clubs he joined — and he became a highly 
clubbable man — were dominated by the socially select — the Athe- 
naeum, the Cosmopolitan, the Garrick. These new associations un- 
doubtedly gave him pleasure. He came to set a high value on urbanity 
and the amenities; yet he cannot be accused of social climbing or of 
uncritical admiration of rank. 

In his autobiography he devotes fourteen pages, headed “The Bar- 
barians,’ to a discussion of aristocratic society. ‘I have paid,’ he says, 
‘many a pleasant visit in my day, some to smart people in smart 
houses,’ ** and he finds a good deal to admire in this stately-homes-of- 
England class. “They cultivate what John Dryden calls “the sweet 
civilities of life.”’ But they miss ‘nearly everything that is finest in 
literature and art, and possibly in life itself. . . . I suppose they think 
that they discharge their duty to their fellow-creatures by simply exist- 
ing; that intellectual pursuits are no special concern of theirs; that such 
properly belong to the working classes — Darwin, G. Stephenson, C. 
Dickens, Faraday, Wordsworth, Hallam, &c.’ Of some of ‘the least 
gifted and most trifling’ of ‘these exclusives’ he says, ‘their little lives 
are rounded by the vision of eligible lovers, becoming costumes, lux- 
urious upholstery, and all the other exigencies of a frivolous existence; 


“Chapter IV of Stars and Markets (cf. note 17, above). 

-* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 228, 232, 233-234, 
237, 241. The phrase that Locker quotes from Dryden occurs in line 134 of ‘Cymon 
and Iphigenia.’ 
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and from that, as time overtakes them, they pass easily and by slow 
degrees to small scandal, conventional prayers, and a serene or acri- 
monious nothingness. Consider the opulence of their surroundings and 
the penury of their talk! It is indeed small, it is humiliating — the in- 
iquities of a cook or a governess, the naming of a thoroughbred, social 
tracasseries, poor political intrigues, the last om dit.’ At the end he 
explains his reasons for the lengthy analysis — and to some extent in- 
dictment: ‘I would have my children retain their independence of char- 
acter, and at the same time keep clear of cant. Traditional class preju- 
dice is the bondage of unreason.’ The friends Locker made among the 
social aristocrats were chosen not for their rank but for their essential 
human qualities; and the most interesting of his close friendships were 
made in other classes. 

The Lockers enjoyed intervals of travel in France and Italy, they 
entertained many guests, and they were on terms of close and constant 
intimacy with a few households — the Thackerays, the Tennysons, 
and, most of all, the Stanleys. Locker’s reputation as a collector grew; 
with the publication in 1857 of his London Lyrics he became one of 
the most widely read poets of the time; and his circle of friends con- 
stantly broadened. 

From portraits and contemporary descriptions it is easy to form an 
idea of the outward appearance and manner of this denizen of London 
drawing rooms, clubs, theatres, bookshops, and auction rooms. He 
was about five feet nine inches tall and slight of build. A mustache 
and pointed beard supplemented a full head of hair. In his left eye he 
wore a monocle, which, says Birrell, ‘seemed almost part of his being.’ ** 
In dress he was fastidious, faithfully following the fashion of his day 
and class but not exceeding it. A photograph of about 1862 may be 
compared with one taken in 1892, within three years of his death 
(Plate Ia and Ib).”” He was dignified of manner and no one took lib- 
erties with him. Even W. C. Hazlitt, who lost no chance to disparage 
him and his books, ends a malicious account of him by saying that ‘he 
was withal a gentleman, however, and his manners were even courtly, 


“ Augustine Birrell, In the Name of the Bodleian and Other Essays (New York, 
1905), p. 233 (in chapter on Locker entitled ‘A Connoisseur’). 

™ The earlier photograph was found pasted into a copy of London Lyrics, 1862, 
inscribed by Locker to Longfellow September 1862 and now in the Harvard College 
Library, which also has Locker’s letter (dated September) transmitting the copy 
and Longfellow’s acknowledgment of 27 January 1863. The later photograph 
appears as the frontispiece to My Confidences. 
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yet virile.’ ** The American editor and writer Laurence Hutton, de- 
scribing his one meeting with Locker, in a London club, after speak- 
ing of his slight physique, adds “but in his mind he was a very vigorous 
fellow indeed,’ and remarks parenthetically that in repose his face was 
not that of a happy man.” He never broke into hearty laughter, but 
in talk with old friends or when he was performing a courtesy his face 
took on an elusive smile. Birrell found in him ‘an enchantingly gentle 
bearing.’ *” Evidently there was about him a strong magnetism of a 
kind hard to analyze but not infrequent in sensitive and quiet-mannered 
persons. 

Of these twenty-two years in London the last four or five were in- 
creasingly darkened by anxiety. In about 1867 Lady Charlotte’s health 
began to fail. At length she became an invalid, and on 26 April 1872 
she died. 

A little more than two years later Locker was married again, to 
Hannah Jane Lampson, only daughter of Sir Curtis Lampson (1806- 
1885). Locker had met the Lampsons in 1872, was much attracted by 
Hannah Jane, paid suit to her, and married her at Rowfant, her father’s 
estate in Sussex, on 6 July 1874, in the presence of a small group of 
relatives and friends, among them Tennyson and Anne Thackeray, 
Locker’s brother-in-law Dean Stanley performing the ceremony. 
They spent their honeymoon partly on the Continent and partly in 
Sir Curtis’ deer forest in northern Scotland.” To them were born 
four lively and promising children whom their father called ‘the Row- 
fant quartos’ — Godfrey, Dorothy, and the twins, Oliver and Maud. 
Portrait drawings of Jane and of Locker, by Edward Clifford, executed 
in 1890 and believed to be unpublished, are shown in Plates II and III.” 

* William Carew Hazlitt, The Hazlitts (Edinburgh, 1911-12), Il, 314. 

* In an article entitled ‘Locker-Lampson’s “My Confidences,”’ Book Buyer, XIII 

I 9 88% 
, cpt th Birrell, ‘Frederick Locker,’ Scribner’s Magazine, XIX (1896), 42. 

“This detail, not included in the published autobiography, is given in the trial 
copy at Harvard. A charming echo of the honeymoon took the form of a poem to 
be found in the later editions of London Lyrics under the title ‘Inchbae,’ page 134 
of the Golden Treasury edition of 1904 — the edition cited and quoted elsewhere in 
my text. It (with the Golden Treasury edition of 1909, which is a reprint of it) is 
perhaps the most satisfactory text, being based on the edition of 1893 (late enough 
to have received Locker’s final revision) and containing a few valuable notes by his 
close friend Austin Dobson. 

* Reproduced from photographs among the Locker family papers, through the 
kindness of Jonathan Locker-Lampson; the original drawings have not been located. 
The portrait of Mrs Locker is dated by the artist 27 June 1890, that of Locker 
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Sir Curtis was not a true-born Englishman but a native of the dimin- 
utive village of New Haven Mills, Vermont —so named from the 
older New Haven because some of its first settlers came from Con- 
necticut. For a baronet, or indeed for a Vermonter, he had a surpris- 
ing history. It cannot be chronicled here further than to say that he 
had learned the fur trade from firsthand experience in Canada; that he 
had prospered in it so notably that he set up in London a highly re- 
munerative business in furs; that he was made a deputy-governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; that he was a close friend of the American 
philanthropist George Peabody, who died in Sir Curtis’ London house; 
that he was named a trustee of the fund of 500,000 pounds established 
by Peabody for the construction and maintenance of a housing project, 
the Peabody Dwellings, for London working men; and that for a dec- 
ade he gave much of his energy to the project of laying the Atlantic 
cable. He was a director and then vice-chairman of the company or- 
ganized for this purpose; and in 1866, a few weeks after the permanent 
success of the undertaking was assured, Queen Victoria conferred a 
baronetcy upon him; he had already become a British subject. Before 
Locker’s marriage to his daughter, Sir Curtis had acquired the country 
estate of Rowfant. It became his home, and he devoted his later years 
largely to improving it and raising on it thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle. 
Nothwithstanding the sharp contrast in their backgrounds, Locker and 
his father-in-law hit it off admirably and there was a strong bond of 
affection between them. On Sir Curtis’ death in 1885, the Lockers 
took the name of Locker-Lampson, and the estate passed into the pos- 
session of Locker’s wife.” 

At present Rowfant comprises about a hundred acres, but in Locker’s 
time it was substantially larger. It lies thirty-two miles due south of 
London on the northern border of Sussex. The large house is sur- 
rounded by lawns, trees, gardens, orchards, fields, and all the appur- 
tenances of an old country estate. A recent photograph of the manor 
house, taken from the air, is shown in Plate IV.* In 1921 Locker’s 
May 1890. Edward Clifford (1844-1907) was an English portraitist of some stand- 
ing in his time. He exhibited at the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and else- 
where. He was the author of Father Damien: A Journey from Cashmere to His 
Home in Hawaii (London, 1889); a drawing of Father Damien by the author appears 
as frontispiece to this volume. See note 38, below. 

“On 1 August 1958 the writer of this study read before the Vermont Historical 
Society a paper on Sir Curtis, soon to be published by the Society, presenting a 
fuller account of him than can be given here. 

“Reproduced from a print in the possession of the Rowfant Club, with the kind 
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son Oliver wrote in rather a heightened vein of ‘this enchanted manor 
house, with the pointed old-world gables, the “Horsham tiling” mor- 
tared with moss, and grey stone walls which masons built up when 
Elizabeth was Queen. A brook ran past an avenue of lordly limes and 
wound out through tidy lawns to a succession of spinneys and ponds; 
and on every hand deep, soundless Sussex woods of oak lapped the old 
home round.’ Near the house was a ‘ “Wilderness,” and along its tim- 
ber aisles . . . my father wandered and pondered often.’* In the 
interior, hewn beams were much in evidence, and large fireplaces, fed, 
one gathers, by home-grown logs. Although Rowfant was the chief 
center of Locker’s family life for his last twenty-one years, the family 
frequently spent long periods at NewHaven Court in Norfolk, near 
the sea coast not far from Cromer. On this property of Sir Curtis’, 
named for his birthplace,** Locker’s wife Jane built, with the aid of 
her father, a not very attractive house; and presumably she also laid 
out the large and remarkable garden. This estate, like Rowfant, passed, 
after Sir Curtis’ death, into the hands of his daughter. 

Disparity of temperament between Locker and his tall and slender 
young wife, twenty-five years his junior, was striking. He was subject 
to melancholia and illness; she was blessed with unflagging cheerfulness 
of spirit, robust health, and abounding energy. He was able to achieve 
only a wavering religious faith; she was zealous and orthodox and never, 
in Lamb’s phrase, ‘wandered in the twilight of dubiety.” To Locker 
taste was the instinctive criterion for the judging of human behavior; 
to his wife taste was a secondary if not a trifling matter. ‘Upon the 
walls of her own room,’ wrote her son Oliver, ‘hortatory texts and 
monitory mottoes, at times rather crude . . . rivalled rare etchings 

. while the Sunday at Home . . . rubbed suspicious shoulders 
with Sotheby catalogues and the Athenaeum upon desks and tables of 
the house.’ * In the light of Locker’s childhood it is ironical that both 
permission of the Club and of Mrs Jane Madden, granddaughter of Locker and 
owner of the original photograph. A photograph of the fagade of the manor house 
as it was in Locker’s day forms the frontispiece to the Second Rowfant Catalogue 
(see note 51, below). 

* Oliver Locker-Lampson, ‘Recollections of Frederick Locker-Lampson,’ Corn- 


bill Magazine, n. s., L (1921), 78-79; for a separate, somewhat altered printing see 
note 41, below. 

* As evidence of the continuing interest of the family in Sir Curtis’ New England 
origin, it is pleasant to note that one of his great-grandsons, a brother of Jonathan 
Locker-Lampson, is named Stephen Reginald Vermont Locker-Lampson. 

* Cornhill, L, 212. 
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her beliefs and her practices were strongly Evangelical. On the grounds 
of Rowfant she built a small chapel or mission room in which she 
centered religious teachings and good works. From unpublished letters 
among the family papers we learn that she conducted a Bible class and 
that she cooperated actively with the Religious Tract Society (of Lon- 
don), distributing its pamphlets in likely quarters and writing some of 
them herself. Among the causes she supported were temperance and 
foreign missions. To quote her son again, ‘while my father fondled 
folios . . . she must be enrolling inebriates in the Band of Hope, or 
launching evangelists into Darkest Africa.’ * She was a strict Sabba- 
tarian, insisting that the billiard room be closed on Sunday, and limit- 
ing her childrens’ Sunday games to a single one: something called 
Missionary Loto, played on a board ‘charted with the geography of 
missionary endeavour.’ Her son goes on to tell of a good-natured inter- 
change between his parents on this subject at the dinner table. In a 
quiet and reflective tone Locker asked his wife why she approved Loto. 
The reason, she answered, was that ‘it was missionary’ and used Biblical 
names. To this her husband blandly rejoined that it seemed, then, to 
be a question of nomenclature. Might he suggest that perhaps Sunday 
billiards could be approved by the simple device of calling the end- 
pockets Dan and Beersheba, the balls Peter, Paul, and John, and the 
cue Jehu — ‘for he driveth furiously.’ At this point there was a burst 
of laughter in which they all joined, the children, the governess, the 
butler, and Jane herself, who after dinner, before the fire, stroked her 
husband’s head and told him he was ‘naughty.’ 

It might be expected that so marked a contrast of personalities would 
have resulted in much unhappiness. In Locker’s autobiography there 
is a very curious section of eight pages called ‘Silvio’s Complaint,’ deal- 
ing, in a lightly ironical vein, with the advantages of having in his de- 
clining years what a reviewer called ‘a uxorial supplement’ * —a 
female companion neither young nor old, ‘a long-suffering soul,’ “ 
‘a self-denying creature . . . who will talk and be lively when it 
pleases me, and . . . be silent . . . if I so desire it’; who will show 


* Quotations to end of paragraph from Cornbill, L, 212-214. Among the causes 
that interested Jane was, it would seem, the treatment of lepers. The Huntington 
Library has a letter to her from Edward Clifford, 25 December 1888, describing his 
recent visit to Father Damien’s leper colony at Molokai (cf. note 32, above). 

* Thomas Hutchinson, in his review of My Confidences in Academy, XLIX (25 
April 1896), 338. 

“ Quotations from My Confidences, pp. 291, 290, 292, 293, 294. 
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‘a regard for my comforts, especially my small comforts’; who will 
‘lend a greedy ear when I dilate’; who will ‘not seldom express aston- 
ishment at the amount of knowledge I have accumulated, at the con- 
sideration in which I am held’; who ‘must be really a vassal to my 
poetry’; who will ‘not [be] opinionated, excepting in her opinion of 
me’; who will divine the occasions when he wishes to be left alone 
and will ebb ‘noiselessly away.’ Locker insisted that these pages were 
written entirely in fun and that the person most quizzed was himself. 
It is a puzzling chapter nevertheless. Discontent of some kind must 
have impelled him to write it, perhaps nothing more than the pervasive 
discontent of an introspective man faced with the limitations of age. 
In any case it can hardly be taken as a serious criticism of his wife. 
The evidence against such a conclusion is too strong. Her son, sum- 
ming up his discussion of the extent to which his parents’ personalities 
were at variance, wrote: ‘Yet . . . I can remember no union more 
blessed . . . They bore the lamp of love between them without a 
falter to the grave.’ ** This statement is abundantly supported by the 
tone of the correspondence between them preserved in the family 
papers. These unpublished letters, more than thirty of them, mostly 
from Locker’s pen, cover the whole span of their association, from the 
courtship to the last year of Locker’s life. In his autobiography, Locker 
himself, writing late in life of his children and their mother, said: “With 
these darlings I have their mother — dear always, dearest of all, hap- 
piest of the happy — “whose hours dance away with down upon their 
feet” . . . who has been indulgent to my many shortcomings, light- 
hearted under crosses of my own creating . . . If any love me, they 
ought indeed to love Janie.’ ** The explanation of this anomaly of con- 
trasting personalities is to be found in ‘her affectionate nature,’ her 
husband’s phrase,“* and in the gift of humor that was native to them 
both.“ 


“ Oliver Locker-Lampson, Recollections of Frederick Locker Lampson (privately 
printed, ca. 1921? ), p. 34. This forty-nine-page booklet, issued in fifty copies, differs 
in some particulars from the Cornhill article of the same title, first cited in note 35. 

Jane survived her husband twenty years, dying in 1915, in the same year as her 
stepdaughter Eleanor. 

“ My Confidences, p. 413. Locker’s quotation, slightly inaccurate, is from Dry- 
den’s All for Love, Il, i, line 134. For the identification I am indebted to Mr William 
G.-McCollom. 

“ My Confidences, p. 202. 

“The most convincing evidence of Jane’s comic sense is to be found in her un- 
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Moreover, it would be a mistake to suppose that Jane’s activities 
were confined to her family and her religion. She played the piano 
and sang, to her husband’s delight. Nor was she indifferent to his dom- 
inant interests: his friendships, his writing, and his collecting. Though 
the constant hospitality she practised may have been largely directed 
toward her husband’s friends, many of them became genuine friends of 
her own, among them the Tennysons, Kate Greenaway, the Austin 
Dobsons, the Matthew Arnolds, and Anne Thackeray Ritchie. She 
may not have held writing in the highest esteem unless it carried a 
moral content, but she herself, in addition to Bible readings and re- 
ligious tracts, wrote two books, W hat the Blackbird Said and Greystoke 
Hall, both published by Routledge and illustrated by Caldecott; * 
and her letters are not without liveliness and charm. As for book col- 
lecting, she was no doubt initiated only slightly into that mystery; yet 
she took pride in a shelf of her own on which she kept authors’ pres- 
entation copies, some of them inscribed to her. A letter of hers to 
Dobson, undated but evidently belonging to 1879, contains the follow- 
ing sentences: “Thank you so very much for the copy of Hogarth,“ 
which I look forward, with great pleasure, to reading. . . . Hogarth 
will be placed with his friends “Proverbs in Porcelain” &c. on my own 
particular book-shelf.’ And another letter to the same correspondent 
thanking him for his ‘Eighteenth Century Essays’ shows that Jane was 
not wholly ignorant of the lingo of book collectors: ‘It is a most dainty 
little volume, worthy of it’s author’s taste, & with it’s quaint binding 
& dedication is quite an embodiment of the eighteenth century — I 
think, if it were not for the tell tale 1882 on the title page, that some 
bibliomaniac might well be beguiled into believing that it really was 
an original edition, title page & all, quite complete, no fac-similes, and 
a very good margin! It would too possess that most inestimable quality 
of being “uncut.” ’ She adds that it will not long remain uncut for she 
proposes with its aid ‘to make myself better acquainted with the great 


published diary for 1864 (apparently the only year for which she kept a journal), 
preserved among the family papers. Its pages are spiced with gay and spontaneous 
touches of humor. 

“ What the Blackbird Said, a children’s story, was published in 1881. No copy of 
Greystoke Hall has been located; it is mentioned in a letter of Locker to Henry 
Blackburn, NewHaven Court, 1 August 1886, inserted in Locker’s presentation copy 
of Blackburn’s Randolph Caldecott (London, 1886), now at Harvard. 

“ Hogarth (Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists; London, 1879); later 
several times revised and expanded. 
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authors of the past century,’ and she thanks him for inscribing her 
name in the volume. 

In one respect Locker’s second marriage caused a revolution in his 
way of life almost as radical as that occasioned by his first one. The 
author of London Lyrics, who wrote in one of them ‘I’d love the coun- 
try if I could,’ ** was to spend his last two decades in a rural environ- 
ment. Notwithstanding the predictions of some of his friends, he 
adapted himself to the new setting not only with resignation but with 
a measure of joy. ‘I used to think that, for a thorough appreciation of 
the country, it was necessary to make one’s home in the capital. But 
I begin to feel that a prolonged sojourn under green leaves, in sunny 
pastures and a transparent atmosphere, is not so entirely insupport- 
able . . . The scents and sounds, the unpolluted air, the pastoral pleas- 
ures . . . are an anodyne . . . I watch the return of the seasons, can 
recognise the notes of several of its birds, and am on pleasant terms 
with not a few of its trees and flowers. As I write the beeches are bud- 
ding and the fans of the horse-chestnuts are broadening, a signal to the 
blackbird and the thrush. Very soon the whole family of finches will 
be in full chorus.’ “’ He found a new interest also in operations under 
way on the Rowfant acreage — tree planting and drainage of land. 

And there was much also to compensate for the loss of Piccadilly, 
Pall Mall, and the clubs, theatres, art galleries, and bookshops. He 
continued to add to his library of rare books, he had leisure to reread 
‘those very few writers to whom I can again and again return,’ ™ his 
correspondence became voluminous, he put together the anthology 


“ These two letters of Jane, unpublished, are included with a packet of more 
than eighty autograph letters of Locker to Dobson acquired by the Harvard College 
Library in 1948. Among the other treasures on Jane’s bookshelf were a copy of 
The Golden Treasury with annotations by both Locker and Tennyson; and a copy, 
now belonging to the Grolier Club, of the 1874 edition of London Lyrics given her 
by Locker during the courtship. On a flyleaf of the latter is a four-line poem to 
her in Locker’s hand, dated 11 April 1874, and, amusingly enough, giving her name 
incorrectly in the title as Jane H. Lampson instead of Hannah Jane. 

“Third line of first stanza of ‘Rotten Row,’ London Lyrics (Golden Treasury 
edition, 1904, p. 52). 

“ My Confidences, p. 409. Locker’s rather infrequent references to birds do not 
include nightingales, though Rowfant is good nightingale territory. An item in the 
New York Times Magazine for 8 September 1957 says that residents of Nightingale 
Lane, Crawley, had petitioned the town fathers ‘to take action against nightingales, 
which were keeping them awake with their nocturnal singing.’ Crawley is the post 
office for Rowfant. 

” My Confidences, p. 411. 
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called Patchwork, published in 1879, with some valuable help he pre- 
pared a list of his rare books, the First Rowfant Catalogue,” printed in 
1886, and at intervals during his last fifteen years he wrote his auto- 
biographical volume My Confidences, published the year after his 
death. Nor was he too much cut off from the friendships that were 
an absolutely necessary element of his being. He was in London from 
time to time and saw his old companions there, and he often entertained 
them at Rowfant. He had faith, too, that, though isolated to some 
degree, ‘something of the sweeter part of friendship’ would remain — 
‘the certain knowledge that the feeling thrives in spite of separation.’ ™ 
Moreover, he made new friends. Writing of Rowfant and its neigh- 
borhood, he said, ‘I have already established affectionate relations with 
some of the children of its glebe.’™ 

Locker’s later years were saddened by deaths in the family. Sir 
Curtis Lampson died in 1885, and the following year Locker’s son-in- 
law Lionel Tennyson; but ‘have not I my children and my grandchil- 
dren . . . growing dearer every day?’™ And a highly valued addi- 
tion to the family circle was made when Augustine Birrell became the 
second husband of Locker’s daughter Eleanor. 

Near the end of Locker’s life an unexpected event occurred that 
brought him much pleasure. In February 1892 a group of some thirty 
bibliophiles in Cleveland joined together to form a bookmen’s club and 
asked permission to name it the Rowfant Club. In reply, Locker sent 
the following letter,” here first published through the courtesy of the 
Club, written at Rowfant and dated 17 March 1892: 


"In my text the two catalogues of Locker’s library are referred to as the First 
Rowfant Catalogue and the Second Rowfant Catalogue. Their actual titles read: 1) 
The Rowfant Library. A Catalogue of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, Autograph 
Letters, Drawings and Pictures, Collected by Frederick Locker-Lampson; 2) An Ap- 
pendix to the Rowfant Library. A Catalogue of the Printed Books, Manuscripts 
Autograph Letters Etc. Collected since the Printing of the First Catalogue in 1886 
by the Late Frederick Locker-Lampson. The First Catalogue was printed in 1886 in 
an edition of 150 copies for sale (imprint: ‘Bernard Quaritch’) and a special edition 
of 50 copies for presentation (imprint: ‘Printed for Presentation’). The Second Cata- 
logue, compiled by Locker’s elder son Godfrey, was printed at the Chiswick Press, 
London, 1900, in an edition of 350 copies, of which 300 were the property of the 
Rowfant Club. Neither Catalogue has ever been reprinted. 

" My Confidences, p. 411. 

" My Confidences, pp. 409-410. 

“ My Confidences, p. 411. 

* Probably addressed to Paul Lemperly, one of the founders of the Club. 
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Dear Sir 


Your letter of the 2™ Instant only reached me yesterday. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you how pleased I am to receive your 
very flattering announcement that the Book Lovers of the City of Cleve- 
land are organizing a “Rowfant Book Club” and I must beg that you will 
express my gratitude to the Club for the high honour they are paying me 
and mine — 

You may not be aware that my late Father-in-law, Sir Curtis Lampson, 
Baronet, was born in Vermont, United States of America, and was the 
owner of this estate. 

It is very gratifying to Mrs. Locker-Lampson, his daughter, that the 
name of Rowfant should thus be honourably carried to the United States. 

Would it be agreeable to the Club if I sent them a view of this house, 
and a clever photograph which has just been taken of my picture? 


Believe me to be 
Dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
F. Locker-Lampson 


The Rowfant Club has prospered. Locker was made its first honor- 
ary member, to be followed in due course by his sons Godfrey and 
Oliver (both now deceased), and by his grandson Sir Charles Tenny- 
son. As long as Frederick Locker lived he kept in touch with the Club, 
as his descendants have done, and from him and his family the organ- 
ization has received varied and interesting gifts. These, together with 
acquisitions that the Club has secured in other ways, have made it a 
unique repository of Locker material. The Second Rowfant Catalogue 
was dedicated to the members of the Rowfant Club, and the finely 
designed books that the Club has issued from time to time, privately 
printed for the members, include Rowfant Rhymes, 1895 (a posthu- 
mous volume of selections from Locker’s verse, with an introduction 
by Austin Dobson), and Patchwork, Second Series, 1927, made up of 
material not previously assembled in print. As evidence of the abiding 
interest of the Club in its patron saint, it may be noted that in the spring 
of 1955 the Club organized a visit to England for the double purpose 
of attending a banquet held in its honor by the oldest bookmen’s club 
in England, The Sette of Odd Volumes, and of making a pilgrimage to 
Rowfant. No fewer than seventy-one persons (counting a few wives 
and daughters) joined in this expedition. Their guide at Rowfant was 
Mrs Jane Madden, daughter of Locker’s daughter Dorothy. 

In his last years Locker’s health was increasingly precarious. To the 
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melancholia and dyspepsia that had tormented him so long were added, 
as his later letters show, rheumatism, neuralgia, and severe colds. None 
the less he maintained contact with his friends almost to the end; the 
Rowfant Club has a letter he wrote only five weeks before his death. 
In the final pages of his autobiography he had spoken of dreading ‘the 
increase of infirmities that will make me a burden . . . to those dear 
to me.’ He was ready to ‘let the end come, if peace come with it. . . . 
Do not grieve when I go. Be occupied, be cheerful, be gay; nourish a 
tender recollection. Do not grieve, or only for a very little while.’ 
The last three words in the book, printed almost as a colophon, are 
‘Farewell, dear people.’ A few days before his death he had a stroke 
and never left his bed thereafter. His son Oliver, in the reminiscences 
already quoted, wrote: ‘My father died with [a book] in his hands. 
For upon the last day he called for his “Confidences” . . . and 
feebly with a pencil he wrought his last improvement in the tangled 
text. It was a message of love to my mother, as well as a footnote to 
the page, and it was scarce legible, so faint were the characters.’ ™ 
Locker’s death came at Rowfant on 30 May 1895, one day after his 
seventy-fourth birthday. In his will he had asked to be buried with the 
humble and by the humble. His wish was honored. He was laid to 
rest in the churchyard of the neighboring village of Worth, and the 
bearers of his coffin were six laborers from the Rowfant estate. 


Manison C. Bates 
(To be continued) 

" My Confidences, p. 415. 

™ Cornhill, L, 219. According to Oliver’s Recollections of Frederick Locker 
Lampson, the privately printed pamphlet that, as we have seen (note 41), differs in 
certain details from the Cornbill article, the last words his father put to paper were 
‘St. Paul’s master is mine, and I look to him.’ Thus the footnote that was also a mes- 
sage of love was apparently intended to reassure Jane as to the validity of his religious 
faith, concerning which she might otherwise have had some very unhappy doubts. 
A search through both trial copies of the autobiography has failed to reveal the 
‘scarce legible’ message; possibly the attrition of time has carried away its faint 
penciling altogether. 











‘La Culture allemande et les 
universités américaines : 
An Unpublished Manuscript 
of Jean Giraudoux 





MANUuSCRIPT bearing the above title, and dating, on the evidence of 

its opening sentence, from 1911 or 1912, is among the papers of 

Jean Giraudoux in the possession of his son, Jean-Pierre Girau- 

doux, who has graciously permitted me to make it public. Al- 

though it apparently was designed as a newspaper article, I have no evidence 

of its having ever appeared in the columns of either Le Matin or Paris- 

Journal, where Giraudoux had been contributing little stories.’ Its strong 

polemical tone may well have made Giraudoux hesitate to publish it. We 

are grateful that he did not destroy the manuscript, for apart from its 

considerable intrinsic interest, this editorial type of essay represents a genre 

otherwise entirely absent from Giraudoux’s writing until many years 
later. 

Had Giraudoux published this manuscript and continued in this sort of 
writing, his reputation would have been different. It reveals a young 
Giraudoux quite distinct from the precious stylist of his other works, who 
combined a wistful sentimentality with a facetiousness that earned him 
the title of the Fantasio of the new literature. Critics suspicious of his 
enthusiasm for German Romanticism, and of his dream that the antithetical 
qualities of the French and the Germans could somehow be exploited for 
reciprocal benefit, might have found reassurance here of Giraudoux’s 
fundamental patriotism. Even if this manuscript should represent no more 
than a momentary irritation against one aspect of German civilization, it 
indicates a lucidity and a realism that some early critics of Siegfried et le 


* See Les Contes d’un matin (Paris, 1952). 
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Limousin found wanting. For Americans, and not only those of the 
Harvard community, this glimpse of cultural rivalries in the Cambridge 
of a half century ago may prove instructive as well as entertaining. 
Giraudoux was at Harvard during the academic year 1907-08. As a 
student of German at the Ecole Normale, he had already held a travel 
scholarship to Munich in 1905-06. Upon his return to Paris he had con- 
tinued his studies to prepare for the agrégation, but the distractions of his 
writing (he was beginning to publish in literary reviews) and of the in- 
souciant life of the Latin Quarter kept him from applying himself diligently. 
His examination was a disaster. The high poe: he obtained in French 
composition (18/20), a grade almost unique in the annals of the concours, 
could not offset the eliminatory grade of 2 or 3/20 on his German disserta- 
tion.’ But before he could brood long over this mishap, the opportunity 
to study abroad again presented itself. He had met the wealthy young 
American philanthropist, James Hazen Hyde, who was interested in 
furthering academic exchanges, both at the professorial and at the student 
level, between France and Harvard.* Through Hyde’s efforts, Giraudoux 
was offered a year in the United States as a Fellow of the Cercle Francais 
de l'Universite Harvard.* His prompt acceptance did not mean that he 


* This information was supplied by Maurice Boucher, Professor of German at the 
Sorbonne, whose source is the oral testimony of a colleague. 

* James Hazen Hyde (born 1876), Harvard ’98, active in numerous organizations 
fostering Franco-American cultural exchanges, founder and honorary president of 
the Fédération de |’Alliance Frangaise aux Etats-Unis et au Canada. In 1897, while 
an undergraduate and president of the Cercle Frangais, Mr Hyde established the 
Conférences Hyde, the purpose of which was to bring a French literary figure to 
Harvard every year as lecturer. The lectures were inaugurated in 1898 by René 
Doumic, who was followed down through the years by many distinguished per- 
sonalities in French letters. In 1904 the program was expanded to provide American 
lecturers at the Sorbonne and in the French provinces; this expanded program con- 
tinued until World War II. For an account of the Fondation Hyde and a list of 
lecturers to 1936 see Harvard et la France (Paris, 1936), pp. 229-234; for the Cercle 
Frangais see note 15, below. 

* This resident Fellowship in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was estab- 
lished by Mr Hyde in 1903-04, the incumbent to be a young Frenchman who had 
shown proficiency in literary studies, to be appointed by the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College on the recommendation of the Ministére de |’Instruction Pub- 
lique. The incumbent was to give a certain amount of assistance in the French in- 
struction offered by the Department of French and other Romance Languages, and 
was to be admitted to any course in the University that he was qualified to pursue. 
A corresponding Fellowship for Americans was set up at the same time at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The annual stipend in each case was $600. The Fellowship of the 
Cercle Frangais lasted through 1910-11; in the following year the Fellowship for 
Americans was transferred to the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, where it was 
continued through 1913-14. For an account of these Fellowships and for the names 


of incumbents of the Cercle Frangais Fellowship see the Harvard University Cata- 
logue for the relevant years. 
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had given up all thought of the agrégation. Professor André Morize once 
asserted that Giraudoux came to America expressly to study German. We 
know that German was one of the three subjects listed under his name for 
study at Harvard, and that he attended Kuno Francke’s lectures on Goethe.* 
It was therefore not only as a Frenchman but as a student of German who 
had sojourned recently in Germany that Giraudoux viewed the Franco- 
German rivalry at Harvard in the period just preceding World War I. As 
his manuscript makes very clear, this rivalry found its focal point and most 
conspicuous manifestation in the annual lectureships by visiting representa- 
tives of the two nations.® 


LaurENT LESAGE 


La CULTURE ALLEMANDE ET LES UNIVERSITES AMERICAINES 


Les lignes rivales du Havre et de Hambourg transporteront ce mois- 
ci vers New York le couple de conférenciers qui doit représenter en 
1912 aux Etats-Unis la culture frangaise et la culture allemande. On 
dirait le départ de deux duellistes, qui ont renoncé 4 s’atteindre dans leurs 
propres pays, et qui choisissent pour leur combat une région neutre. 
C’est du moins ainsi que les délégués francais se représentent souvent 
leur voyage. Pénétrés eux aussi du beau zéle qui anime notre jeunesse, 
ils ne disent plus: “nous sommes frangais”, mais bien “nous sommes anti- 
allemands”.’ Cela devient une patrie. Notre ministére de |’Instruction 


* The other two subjects were English and Social Ethics; see University Catalogue 
for 1907-08, p. 105, where Giraudoux, ‘lic.-és-lettres (Univ. of Paris, France) 1903, 
Dipléme d’études supérieures (ibid.) 1906,’ is listed as a first-year student in the 
Graduate School residing at 54 Garden Street (where the first incumbent in the 
Fellowship and Giraudoux’s immediate successor also lived). For his attendance 
at Francke’s lectures see Laurent LeSage, ‘Giraudoux’s German Studies,’ Modern 
Language Quarterly, XII (1951), 353-359; for Francke himself see note 29, below. 
Reminiscences of Giraudoux’s sojourn at Harvard may be found in his works, par- 
ticularly in L’Ecole des indifférents (Paris, 1911), dating from the same time as the 
manuscript here published. 

* The role of James Hazen Hyde in establishing and maintaining the French lec- 
tureships has already been set forth (note 3). The German lectureships were initiated 
by Kuno Francke and seconded by Dr Friedrich Althoff, Direktor im preussischen 
Kultusministerium, resulting in the creation of the Harvard-Berlin Exchange Pro- 
fessorship, which began in 1905-06 with Wilhelm Ostwald and Francis G. Peabody 
and terminated in 1914. See Albert B. Faust, Das Deutschtum in den Vereinigten 
Staaten in seiner Bedeutung fiir die amerikanische Kultur (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 213- 
217— where the account is largely based on a statement furnished the author by 
President Eliot; more succinct references appear in the second English edition of 
Faust’s work, The German Element in the United States (New York, 1927), Il, 236, 
288. 


* The sarcastic tone adopted here reveals how much opposed Giraudoux was to 
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: Publique organise sa réclame aux Etats-Unis comme notre ministére 
de la guerre limite et distribue ses effectifs: il s’agit uniquement, 
: semble-t-il, de ne pas laisser prendre a |’Allemagne une avance trop 
i considérable. Elle a doublé ses régiments d’artillerie: doublons le 
nombre des notres. Elle a pris l'Université Harvard comme centre de 
sa réclame universitaire: installons-nous 4 Harvard. Un professeur de 
Bonn * y a réuni tout Boston par ses conférences sur l'art byzantin; 


: nous envoyons Byzance elle-méme, c’est 4 dire Monsieur Diehl.? Un 
; journal américain a blimé l’éloquence superficielle de nos conféren- 
4 ciers: *° on voit dans cette critique un éloge de la méthode germanique 


et l’on délégue aussitét, pour succéder 4 M. Hugues le Roux,” M. 
' d’Avenel,” qui s’évertue 4 enseigner 4 l’aristocratie de la Nouvelle 
; Angleterre le prix des oeufs, du beurre et de la livre de veau 4 une 
époque ot |’Amérique n’était méme pas découverte. Si notre directeur 


Barrésian nationalism, and how fervently he hoped for harmonious Franco-German 
relations. In view of the strong anti-German sentiments that were widespread in 
France in the pre-war years, Giraudoux’s attitude was, in general, wholesomely 
independent. However, it is clear from this article as it develops that Giraudoux was 
not a dupe of German Kultur. 


* Paul Clemen, Professor of Art at the University of Bonn, and Visiting Professor 
at Harvard 1907-08. 

*Charles Diehl, Professor of Byzantine History at the University of Paris; sent 
by the Ministére de l’Instruction Publique to Harvard as Exchange Professor 1911- 
12 (see Harvard et la France, pp. 230-231). 

* In his lecture ‘La Reléve de la femme’ (1934) published in La Frangaise et la 
France (Paris, 1951), Giraudoux discusses more explicitly the trivial themes habit- 
ually treated by French lecturers abroad. He attributes this to the taste of the 
audiences, who sought in such lectures only a diversion from their daily cares. Citing 
his own experience in New England before the war, he describes with amusing 
irony the public who delighted in talks on ‘le renard et le lapin dans la littérature 
frangaise.’ According to Giraudoux, only President Eliot of Harvard suggested that 
French lecturers might concern themselves with more significant and topical subjects. 

™ Hyde lecturer at Harvard 1902-03. If we may judge by an article by Le Roux 
entitled ‘L’Amour aux Etats-Unis,’ Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York), 28 June 
and 5 July 1908, the reputation of French lecturers for superficiality was indeed 
justified. M. Le Roux, who appears to have concerned himself particularly with 
‘mondanités,’ reported that a typical New York lady of fashion had, among the serv- 
ice bells at her bedside, one labeled ‘Monsieur.’ 

* Georges Vicomte d’Avenel (1855-1939), French economist and historian, author 
of a monumental work entitled Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, 
des denrées, et de tous les prix en général, depuis Pan 1200 jusqu’en Pan 1800 (Paris, 
1894-1926); Hyde lecturer 1908-09. Coming as the eleventh Hyde lecturer, d’Avenel 
' can scarcely be said to ‘succeed’ Le Roux, fifth in the series, but there seems little 


doubt that he was, in character, a quite different lecturer from the author of 
‘L’Amour aux Etats-Unis.’ 
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de l’enseignement supérieur, par contre, apprend que |’Allemagne n’en- 
tretient pas 4 Harvard d’éléves boursiers, il témoigne aussitét le plus 
profond dédain pour la fondation Hyde, qui nous permet d’y envoyer 
chaque année un étudiant, et il fait si bien qu’on la supprime.” 

Aux yeux des voyageurs un peu partiaux et trés pressés que sont 
la-bas nos compatriotes, Harvard, l’université de Cambridge, prés de 
Boston, peut en effet, 4 premiére vue, passer pour le théatre d’une lutte 
franco-allemande. Nos hétes américains savent quels sont nos soucis, 
quel est notre amour propre, et en gens polis, ils nous flatteront. Ils 
s’indigneront devant nous de la conduite de M. de Sumichrast,"* pro- 
fesseur de frangais, qui vient d’insister dans une conférence sur les 
hontes de la Commune, que !’on avait réussi 4 voiler jusqu’ici a la publi- 
cité américaine. Ils nous prieront de signaler le fait 4 Paris, pour que 
notre chancellerie y regarde a deux fois avant d’accorder au coupable 
le ruban de la Légion d’Honneur qu’il convoite depuis vingt ans. Nous 
apercevrons sur le cété droit des devantures de librairies les insignes et 
les affiches du Cercle frangais, et ceux du Cercle germanique sur le 
cété gauche." Des dames nous conteront que l’influence frangaise 
grandit 4 vue d’oeil, surtout depuis le jour du Congrés de géographie 
ou les délégués allemands se précipitérent dans le buffet du train 
spécial en bousculant les femmes des collégues américains et ne son- 
gérent point a leur offrir les fauteuils si traitreusement acquis. Nous 
assisterons, au printemps, au match de base-ball qui met aux prises 
une équipe dite frangaise et une équipe dite allemande.’* Nous verrons 


* As we have seen (note 4), the Fellowship of the Cercle Francais terminated 
with 1910-11; in a personal letter to me Mr Hyde assumes full responsibility for its 
suppression, making clear that Charles Bayet, Directeur de l’Enseignement Supérieur 
(1902-14), was not involved. Mr Hyde, however, continued the Fellowships for 
Americans in France until 1914. 

“Frederick Caesar de Sumichrast, Assistant and Associate Professor of French at 
Harvard 1889-1911. 

* The seals of the two societies are likewise displayed at the head of this paper. 
Founded within a few months of each other (Cercle Frangais November 1873, Deut- 
scher Verein January 1874), these undergraduate organizations are in existence to- 
day, after many vicissitudes both of name and activity (particularly in the case of 
the Verein). These societies were naturally centers, and to some extent instruments, 
of the Franco-German rivalry of the early twentieth century. For their beginnings 
and for lists of members see The Harvard Club Book 1892-93 (Cambridge, 1893) 
and The Harvard University Register of Organizations and Athletic Events (Cam- 
bridge, various years). 

* Professor Arthur Burkhard informs me that the Cercle Francais and the Deut- 
scher Verein competed in annual baseball games. 
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des caravanes de vétérans prussiens de 1870, l’aigle rouge et noir 4 la 
boutonniére, la médaille sur le coeur, s’arréter en ricanant devant 
Pinscription frangaise de la maison ou habita La Fayette.” Cette année 
méme nous aurions pu lire dans le Courrier des Etats-Unis, le principal 
journal frangais,”* la description des atrocités commises au jour le jour, 
voila quarante ans, 4 Bazeilles ou 4 Chateaudun.” Mais il suffira de 
sortir du milieu frangais, d’assister 4 quelques cours, de fréquenter 
quelques professeurs indigénes, pour saisir |’étroitesse de notre point 
de vue. La grande ennemie de la culture allemande, aux Etats-Unis, 
n’est pas la culture frangaise: c’est la culture américaine, et c’est contre 
elle seule, aujourd’hui, que les Allemands s’organisent. 

Voila dix ans, ils croyaient régner sans conteste 4 Harvard. Le 
président Eliot,” plus pasteur que professeur, s’appliquait surtout 4 
développer l'éducation morale et politique des étudiants, 4 faciliter 
parmi eux le recrutement des fonctionnaires, et il s’en remettait 4 peu 
prés completement, pour leur formation intellectuelle, aux méthodes 
germaniques.” C'est lépoque ot luniversité sans dédaigner Edison 
et Emerson, se fournissait presque exclusivement cependant chez 
Nietzsche et chez Siemens.” Le Berlinois Hugo Muensterberg,” aprés 


avoir conquis la sympathie bostonienne par quelques articles trop 
™ House at the corner of Park and Beacon Streets in Boston, where Lafayette 
stayed during his visit to Boston in 1824. 

* In the United States; ceased publication in 1938. While Giraudoux was at Har- 
vard, he must have followed in its editorial columns the bitter anti-German campaign 
that this New York daily was waging. 

* These two French towns were burned by the Germans during the Franco- 
Prussian War, and some of the inhabitants were shot. Both martyred towns were 
subsequently decorated with the Legion of Honor ribbon. 

* Giraudoux describes Eliot in ‘La Reléve de la femme’: ‘C’était un homme 4gé et 
de haute taille, vétu de noir, avec un magnifique visage ot le nez bourgeonneux et 
éclatant comme celui de ce tableau italien de Louvre, n’enlevait rien, comme dans 
le tableau, 4 la dignité du personnage et ajoutait 4 sa force et 4 sa bonté’ (La Frangaise 
et la France, pp. 84-85). The Italian painting to which Giraudoux refers is probably 
the Portrait of an Old Man and His Grandson, by Domenico Ghirlandaio. 

™ The influence of the German university system upon Harvard stretches back 
through the nineteenth century to its origins in the enthusiasm of George Ticknor 
and others. What Giraudoux says here of Harvard could of course be said of 
American universities in general in the later nineteenth century, which were pat- 
terned after the German model, both in organization and in concept of higher 
education. 

* Presumably reference is to a German ‘Edison,’ Arnold von Siemens, head of 
Berlin electrical companies. 

*™ Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor of Psychology at Harvard 1892-1916; not from 
Berlin, born in Danzig and educated at Leipzig and Heidelberg. 
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volontairement sympathiques aux Américains,™ fondait, 4 la maniére 
de son pays, séminaire, laboratoire psychologique, et organisait les 
premiers échanges de professeurs entre Harvard et Berlin.” Ambassa- 
deur de la science allemande, M. Muensterberg l’est aussi, moins offi- 
ciellement, de l’empereur. I] est trés discret d’ailleurs sur ce chapitre, et 
il ne porte que le premier uniforme, le lorgnon et la calvitie, mais c’est 
lui qui recut Henri de Prusse,”* qui fit les visites d’excuses nécessitées, 
parait-il, par les impairs princiers, qui remit a l’université: — cadeaux 
d’inégale grandeur mais d’égal intérét — la photographie paraphée du 
Kaiser et l'immense statue équestre de je ne sais quel Hohenstaufen,” 
monstre par lequel |’Empereur prétendait continuer jusqu’en Amérique 
— mais en platre — sa célébre Sieges-allee.* I] a, comme second, le 
docteur Kuno Francke,” l’un des professeurs les plus populaires de 
Harvard, qui surveille J’installation d’un musée germanique.” II insiste 
pour que les instructeurs du département de langue allemande soient 
choisis parmi des étudiants ou des privatdocents allemands.* Quelques 


™ Miinsterberg endeavored, in a number of books, articles, and addresses, to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and sympathy between the United States and Germany. 
See Miinsterberg, Die Amerikaner (Berlin, 1912), American Traits (Boston, 1901), 
Aus Deutsch-Amerika (Berlin, 1909), etc. 

* For a more authoritative account of the origin of the Harvard-Berlin Exchange 
Professorship see note 6, above. 

™* The Kaiser’s brother; see note 30, below. 

* No Hohenstaufen but a Hohenzollern, the Great Elector, Friedrich Wilhelm. 
The statue, by Andreas Schliiter, and the Kaiser’s portrait were eventually displayed 
in the Germanic Museum, but were later (Professor Burkhard informs me) relegated 
to the cellar; present whereabouts unknown. 

* Avenue in the Tiergarten that Wilhelm adorned with statues of German heroes. 

* Kuno Francke, born in Kiel 1855, appointed Instructor in German at Harvard 
1884, later Professor of German Literature, chairman of the German Department 
1900, founder and first Curator of the Germanic (now Busch-Reisinger) Museum 
1902, emeritus 1917, died 1930; throughout his American career a leading purveyor 
and interpreter of Germanic culture. 

” The statement by President Eliot already referred to in note 6 also supplies 
detailed information concerning the founding of the Germanic Museum; see Faust, 
Deutschtum, pp. 213-216, and German Element, Il, 686-688. In 1902, Professor 
Francke, who was already soliciting specimens of German art for his museum, re- 
ceived from the Kaiser a number of plaster casts. Prince Heinrich of Prussia brought 
the illustrated catalogue of the Kaiser’s gift, and made the formal presentation to 
Harvard on 6 March 1902. The New York Times of March 7 carried a full account 
of the Prince’s visit and the text of the speeches pronounced on that occasion. At 
the next Commencement Heinrich received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

“This statement stands in need of some qualification. Kuno Francke recruited 
his staff from Americans as well as from Germans. Professor Burkhard affirms that 
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éditeurs d’art * et orfévres munichois envoient sur ses indications leurs 
fils 4 Harvard, ow ils se pourront créer d’utiles relations. L’un d’eux 
préside aux destinées du Cercle germanique, qui a une raison perpétuelle 
de réunions: la biére, et qui groupe bientét plus de deux cents étudiants. 
L’empereur assiste solennellement a la legon d’ouverture des professeurs 
d’échange.* L’impératrice se dispose 4 recevoir leurs femmes, et l’un 
d’eux, célibataire, en profite, raconte-t-on, pour épouser une multi- 
millionaire. S’il s’agissait d’un duel franco-allemand, nous étions 
franchement battus, et la présence méme de M. Falliéres * aux cours 
de M. Barrett Wendell * n’edt pu rétablir en notre faveur un équilibre 
si compromis. 

On constata alors, et toute le monde en fut surpris, qu’il se rétablissait 
de lui-méme. Toutes les raisons générales qui rendent impossible aux 
Etats-Unis l’établissement durable d’une colonie allemande — l’avarice 
des nouveaux immigrés, le dédain de la génération née en Amérique 
pour son pays d’origine, la méfiance surtout de l’indigéne pour tout 
ce qui menace sa tranquillité et sa liberté — se manifestaient dans Har- 
vard a chaque occasion particuliére. M. Francke ne put recruter pour 
son musée germanique, aprés deux ans d’efforts, que quelques milliers 
de francs,** et fut réduit 4 l’installer, au lieu de construire le hall mag- 
nifique qu’il révait, dans un gymnase local,’ dont le vieux Jahn * seul 
se fit déclaré satisfait. Les étudiants d’origine allemande s’empressaient 


in 1913 Henry H. Stevens and he, both American-born, were appointed instructors 
in Francke’s department. 

“Ernst (‘Putzi’) Hanfstaengl, Harvard ’og, Hitler’s ‘court-jester,’ and a scion 
of the Munich art-publishing firm of the same name (see Faust, German Element, Il, 
720-721), was president of the Deutscher Verein while Giraudoux was in Cambridge. 

* The Kaiser did, at least, give them audience (testimony of Professor Burkhard). 

“Clément Armand Falliéres (1841-1931), President of the French Senate 1899- 
1906 and of the Republic 1906-13. 

* Wendell, Professor of English at Harvard 1888-1917, was the first Hyde lecturer 
at the Sorbonne, 1904-05. 

“ The first contributions towards the Germanic Museum were raised prior to 
1900. After the formal opening in 1903, gifts of money and art objects accumulated 
considerably. Adolphus Busch increased his original contribution of $150,000 to 
$250,000, Charles Frohman donated $10,000, Hugo Reisinger, $50,000. Ground for 
a special building was broken in the summer of 1914, but construction was delayed 
because of the war. Though finally ready in 1917, the museum did not open its doors 
to the public until the spring of 1921. See Faust, German Element, pp. 685-686. 

" An antiquated octagonal building located where the Fire Station stands today. 

“Friedrich Ludwig Jahn (1778-1852), known as Turnvater Jahn, sponsor of 
Turnverein and promoter of organized callisthenics in Germany. 
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d’aller vider au Cercle les tonneaux de houblon fermenté, mais ils se 
précipitaient ensuite aux cours de frangais. Une atmosphére de liberté 
américaine circulait dans les sanctuaires de M. Muensterberg lui-méme; 
le séminaire devenait fumoir; on vivisectionnait des chiens dans le lab- 
oratoire de psychologie; les représentations de Goetz de Berlichingen,” 
malgré la publicité, n’enlevérent pas aux music-halls trois Meyer * ou 
trois Schulze; bref le corset allemand, si utile aux époques de croissance, 
ne convenait plus 4 cette université adulte, et chaque jour, elle en 
dénouait le lacet. L’Allemagne avait aussi 4 supporter les fredaines de 
ses commis-voyageurs, je veux dire de ses nouveaux conférenciers. Leur 
orgueil, leur présomption, détonaient étrangement dans les salles ou 
William James ne parlait qu’a demi voix. Ils avaient une fagon de 
prononcer les mots d’Jena et de Francfort qui ne faisait plus penser 
seulement a Schiller et a Goethe. Représentée par ces “gens en uniforme 
de civils”, — l’expression est d’un de leurs collégues de la-bas — |’Alle- 
magne cessait d’étre aux yeux des Américains ce qu’elle avait toujours 
été pour eux depuis 1830, un gros empire pacifique, un assemblage de 
petites principautés sous une enseigne pompeuse, un recueil de théories 
philosophiques sous une formule grandiloquente, un orchestre de 
musiciens de génie sous une banniére d’orphéon. On lui avait pardonné 
ses médailles, ses uniformes, sa moralité d’opéra comique tant qu’elle 
s’était contentée d’étre la vieille cousine de tous les peuples, — occupée, 
comme les vieilles cousines, par les luttes de principe avec ses voisins, 
expulsant ses locataires pour des raisons politiques, cédant a tous les 
enthousiasmes et a toutes les compromissions. Mais si ce peuple, qui 
manquait deja d’éducation, renongait lui-méme 4 sa culture; si, pour 
succéder aux émigrés libéraux de 1848 il envoyait maintenant aux Etats- 
Unis des professeurs juifs — comme M. Muensterberg — ou étrange- 
ment pangermanistes,** comme tous les autres, il fallait l'avertir qu'il 
faisait fausse route.” Si enfin ses représentants, au lieu de discourir sur 
l’Esthétique, sur les raisons du Monde, et de recoudre le Temps a 

* Mentioned because of its theme of revolt and liberty? 

“The commonness of this name in Germany continued to amuse Giraudoux. 
Compare ‘— et poussa le cri que deux ou trois millions d’Allemands rugissent en se 
présentant. . .— Meyer!’ (Siegfried et le Limousin, Paris, 1922, p. 116). 

“ Professor Burkhard remembers that expatriate German Jews were strongly pro- 
German during World War I. 

“This portion of text should be noted as the first of the many definitions of 
Germany that appear in Giraudoux’s works. The notion of the old and new Ger- 


many, which constitutes a leitmotif of the Siegfried series, remained fundamental in 
Giraudoux’s thinking. 
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Espace la ot Kant les avaient abandonnés, se mélaient uniquement 
d’apporter la précision dans les recherches scientifiques ou littéraires, 
P Américain pouvait les congédier; sur ce terrain, il leur était mille fois 
supérieur. A mesure que les boursiers envoyés par Harvard en Alle- 
magne rentraient a l’université, on congédiait donc les “privatdocent” 
et on confiait leur chaire aux nouveaux arrivés.* 

Les Allemands sentirent le péril, et cherchérent des alliés. C’est a 
nous, par un privilége que nous semblons rarement apprécier, qu’ils 
réservent leur faveur dans de pareils moments. En Amérique, ot 
leurs intéréts intellectuels les opposent aux Etats-Unis, ils n’agirent 
point autrement qu’en Europe, ou leurs intéréts économiques les op- 
posent 4 l’Angleterre. Ils essayérent de nous méler au débat. Ils se 
donnérent comme les champions de la culture européenne tout entiére, 
et offrirent leur alliance 4 nos compatriotes, en se réclamant de la vaste 
patrie commune. Qu’on en juge par le fait suivant, qui peut servir de 
conclusion a ce rapide exposé. 

Lorsqu’un des principaux rédacteurs du Temps “* vint faire 4 Har- 
vard, voila quelques années, une série de conférences sur la politique 
extérieure de la France contemporaine, le bruit courut en Amérique 
qu'il s’exprimerait en termes peu flatteurs sur le compte de la diplomatie 
allemande. Au cours de la visite qu’il fit au président Eliot, on lui pria, 
parait-il, de s’abstenir de tout commentaire facheux sur le Kaiser. Il 
déclara que ses conférences étaient préparées depuis longtemps, et que, 
d’ailleurs, il avait l'intention d’exposer simplement des faits, sans faire 
oeuvre de critique. I] tint parole, mais les faits d’Algésiras ** parlent 
sans doute d’eux-mémes, car le public bostonien accueillit par de 
vigoureux applaudissements la déconfiture finale de |’Allemagne. Un 
de nos compatriotes, qui avait remarqué M. Muensterberg dans |’as- 
sistance, lui demanda quelques jours aprés s'il était vrai, comme certains 
journaux l’avaient prétendu, qu’il fat intervenu personnellement auprés 
du président pour faire interdire les conférences. — II n’en est rien, 
répondit-il. I] serait plaisant qu’en Amérique, un orateur ne put s’ex- 


“Cf. note 31. 

“André Tardieu (1876-1945), journalist and statesman who occupied numerous 
important political and diplomatic posts. As Hyde lecturer, 1907-08, during Girau- 
doux’s fellowship, he gave a series entitled ‘La France et les alliances.’ 

“Reference is to the Moroccan crisis and the international conference held at 
Algeciras in 1906. In spite of the efforts of Germany to ‘vindicate’ her rights in 
North Africa, France successfully maintained her claim to a privileged position in 
Morocco. 
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primer librement, et, si j’étais moi-méme parmi les spectateurs, ce 
n’était point pour espionner le conférencier et son public. Mais je crois 
qu’il n’est guére profitable a la cause de nos pays européens d’afficher 
ici leurs dissentiments. A représenter perpétuellement la France et 
Allemagne comme d’irréconciliables ennemis, les deux pays ne peuvent 
qu’y perdre. L’auditoire a souri toutes les fois que M. Tardieu a parlé 
du Kaiser, et il a ri 4 chaque jugement porté sur la diplomatie de la 
Wilhelmstrasse. C’est un beau triomphe. Pour nous, nous sommes bien 
résolus a dédaigner, a éviter surtout ces inutiles succés d’amour-propre. 
Allez écouter ce soir M. Clemenz,** de Bonn, qui fait au Fogg Museum 
son cours d'histoire de l'art. Vous verrez avec quel enthousiasme il 
parle, non seulement de vos écoles modernes, mais de l’esprit et de 
Pallure générale de votre peuple. 

Le jeune Frangais se rendit 4 l’invitation. Il entendit un professeur 
d’allures étrangement prussiennes présenter, sur le méme plan et comme 
s'il s’agissait de vieux camarades d’atelier, Rodin et Klinger, Puvis de 
Chavannes et Boecklin, Maurice Denis et Hobe. Le conférencier 
exposa, avec beaucoup de fougue, avec beaucoup de sincérité peut- 
étre, les tendances communes de I’art allemand et de l’art frangais. Il 
porta enfin le jugement le plus flatteur sur le professeur d’architecture 
de Harvard,*’ qui avait su, dans ses cours et ses travaux, combiner “le 
gout latin et l’audace allemande.” Notre compatriote constata d’ailleurs 
que ce mélange paraissait suspect au pays méme des cocktails. II se 
demanda si, a conclure l’alliance décidée par M. Muensterberg, nous ne 
ferions pas un marché de dupes. Son opinion était déja faite, quand il 
apprit de source officielle, le lendemain, que de hautes influences alle- 
mandes avaient réellement cherché a rendre suspectes au public améri- 
cain et au président Eliot les intentions de M. Tardieu.“ 


j.c. 


“Paul Clemen. See note 8. 

“ Quite probably Herbert Langford Warren, Professor of Architecture at Har- 
vard 1894-1917, who studied and traveled extensively in Germany and France. 

“Twenty-eight years later Tardieu summed up the matter as follows: ‘M. le 
Professeur Muensterberg avait émis la prétention que mon cours fit interdit, parce 
que, disait-il, je prétais 4 Allemagne des. desseins agressifs. Le Président Eliott lui 
imposa silence . . .’ (Harvard et la France, p. 17). 











Francis Howard Fobes 


N a pleasant spring morning, Wednesday, 27 June 1900, Dr 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft, the Principal of Phillips (Andover) 

Academy, was presiding in the old stone chapel — now no 

longer standing — at the graduation exercises of the class of 
that year. After addresses by various members of the class the good 
doctor had repeatedly to summon a tall, lithe youth, modest yet de- 
termined in appearance, to hasten up the long main aisle and receive 
such first prizes as the school had to offer. This was my first sight of 
Francis Howard Fobes, born in Somerville, 1 August 1881, but then 
resident in Lexington; and soon afterward there began an intimate 
friendship interrupted only by his sudden death from heart attack on 
17 September 1957. 

In addition to various Andover prizes Fobes was the recipient of 
honors in Greek, Latin, and Physics — a foretaste of some of the chief 
interests of his adult life, in which the careful training in Greek under 
his revered Andover teacher Allen Rogers Benner (secretary of the 
Harvard Class of 1892) was to become the solid foundation of his 
intellectual activities, and a practical interest in things mechanical was 
to prove a refreshing avocation. (One is reminded of the distinguished 
scholar-philosopher-technologist, Hermann Diels of the University of 
Berlin.) 

In four following years at Harvard (1900-04) Fobes won a detur 
and second-year honors in the classics, was elected to ® B K, and grad- 
uated summa cum laude, delivering the Latin salutatory oration. At this 
point in his career he became a candidate for a Rhodes scholarship. The 
selection of such a scholar from Massachusetts rested with a small com- 
mittee, in which some doubts were raised on the ground that though 
Fobes was undoubtedly the ranking scholar among those under con- 
sideration yet he had no athletic prowess to satisfy Cecil Rhodes’s 
stipulation that the incumbents of his scholarships should be ‘all-round’ 
men. Here President Eliot’s early morning bicycling about Cambridge 
with Mrs Eliot may have had a strange but beneficent result, for he 
told the other members of the committee of selection that he had that 
very morning seen Fobes riding horseback (the fact being that Mr 
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Fobes Senior was boarding a horse in Cambridge for summer use and 
had bidden Francis— who much disliked horses — take it out for 
daily exercise). So Fobes was chosen, if not by the hand of God at 
least by the hand of Eliot, to be the first Rhodes Scholar from Massa- 
chusetts, and after completing his course at Balliol as a student of 
Literae Humaniores received the degree of B.A. (1907) first class, a 
distinction that only two or three others of the forty or more United 
States scholars, chosen, like him, in 1903, attained. 

The Harvard A.M. he had received in absentia (1905), on the basis 
of extra work completed during his four undergraduate years. After 
his return to Harvard in 1907 he spent five years, partly as instructor, 
first in Latin, then in Greek and Latin, and partly in work for the 
doctorate of philosophy, which he received in 1912, with a dissertation 
on some manuscripts of Suetonius.’ In the summer of 1912 and the 
winter of 1913-14 Fobes visited various libraries in France, Italy, and 
Austria, collecting materials for a critical edition of Aristotle’s Meteoro- 
logica. He was again instructor in Greek and Latin at Harvard 1912- 
13, and spent 1914-15 at home in work on this volume, which the 
Harvard University Press published in 1919, a work revealing to 
scholarship at large his thorough precision and balanced editorial judg- 
ment. 

The years 1915-20 were spent as Assistant Professor at Union 
College, Schenectady, and were punctuated by war work at Plattsburg 
(1916), in which he rose to be a corporal, and by editorial work in the 
Bureau of War Trade Intelligence in Washington. From Union he 
moved in 1920 to Amherst College, where he was first Associate Pro- 
fessor and then Professor of Greek, till his retirement in 1947. Thus 
his life was divided, as he himself has pointed out, into three main 
periods, Harvard, Union, and Amherst. 

At Amherst this bachelor professor occupied, until a very few weeks 
before his death, several rooms in Pratt Hall, in which all wall spaces 
were lined with books, one entire room being devoted to his favorite 
author, Aristotle. A photograph of about 1945, reproduced in Plate I, 
shows him among his books. In his fiftieth Harvard class report he 
writes: ‘I have continued to live in the dormitory room into which I 
moved in 1921, and I flatter myself that my record of something over 
fifty years of dormitory life (solemn thought!) is one that few of my 
classmates can rival. I have been interested,’ he continues, answering an 

* Summarized in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXIII (1912), 167. 
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inquiry as to his avocations, ‘in clocks (I have actually made a couple, 
and one of them sometimes runs); in kites (I have made a great many, 
and they fly); in genealogy; * in printing (I have a press, the ‘Snail’s 
Pace Press,’ which lives up to its name); and recently in travel (within 
the last six years, I have taken six or eight long automobile trips, three 
of them to the West, and all but one of them illustrated by Koda- 
chrome). My only serious objection to life in retirement is that there 
seems to be less time for the extras.’ His trip to Greece (about 1930) he 
does not here mention; trips in America were mostly with some Am- 
herst College student to share the driving and furnish companionship. 
In one case, at least, a student who was specializing in chemistry was 
surprised to discover how intelligently Fobes could talk about chemis- 
try for one who had studied it only as a freshman in a single course. 
Fobes finally confessed that at night, when the student was asleep, he 
had studied a highly technical volume and absorbed enough wisdom 
to puzzle his companion for some weeks! 

In another class report, when twenty-five years out of college, Fobes 
describes his press in more detail: ‘My chief recreation is printing. The 
College [Amherst] generously supplies me with an excellent composing 
and press room, in which I have installed an antiquated hand press, and 
from which there issue, at long intervals, pamphlets of a not-too-serious 
nature. Since my speed is not all that it might be, either at composing 
or at press work, most of the pamphlets have been short, but one was 
a magnum opus of no less than thirty-two pages.’ Two views of the 
press, located in the basement of Pratt Hall, are shown in Plate II; the 
Snail’s Pace device appears in Plate III. It seems pertinent here to record 
the items published by this little press, as completely as my own 
copies and additional information gleaned from his family and former 
colleagues permit, for they may be not unfairly classified as collectors’ 
rarities. 

Three pamphlets were written by colleagues at Union College and 
printed by Fobes on Italian handmade paper: 


Abu Ben Aladdin: / A Just-So Night / Being a Paper Read before the 
English Club of / Union College at Its Second Annual Banquet / Held 
in the Rose Room of the Twentieth Cen- / tury Lunch in Schenectady, 
New York, on the / Twentieth Day of December, M DCCCC XX / by / 


* He made considerable collections bearing upon his family history, carrying that 
history back seven generations to Captain Miles Standish on his father’s side and to 
the thirteenth-century bishop Robert Burnell in Shropshire on his mother’s side. 
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John N. Vedder, M.A. / Associate Professor of Thermodynamics / in 
Union College / [floral device] / Amherst, Massachusetts / At the Snail’s 
Pace Press / 1922 


Pp. 11. 78 copies. 


The / Poets at College / Read before the English Club of Union / College 
at Its Third Annual Banquet / Held at Sirker’s Restaurant in Schen- / 
ectady, New York, on the Nineteenth / Day of December, M DCCCC 
XXI. / By / Harrison Cadwallader Coffin / Assistant Professor of Greek / 
in Union College / Amherst, Massachusetts / At the Snail’s Pace Press / 
1923 


Pp. 13. 185 copies, on Fabriano paper. 


Philip of Macedon : An / Impression: By John / Ira Bennett, Late / Pro- 
fessor of the / Greek Language & / Literature in Union / College. / 
[device of Snail’s Pace Press] / Amherst / At the Snail’s Pace Press / M. 
DCCCC. XXIII. 


Pp. 29. 200 copies. Title-page reproduced in Plate IIIa (original 8% by 5% 
inches). 


Probably the largest edition was of: 


The Sultan & / the Dervish, a Tale from / The Thousand & One Days of 
Mukhlis, Trans- / lated from the French of Petis de la Croix by / William 
Wentworth Thayer, Sometime Presi- / dent of the Alhamdolillah Society. 
/ There is No God but God, & Mohammed is His Prophet. / Amherst / At 
the Snail’s Pace Press / A.H. 1344 


Pp. 16. 230 copies, on Italian handmade paper. 


I find it difficult to date this imprint, which purports to be of the Year 
of the Hegira 1344, since, according to common methods of dating, 
this year has not yet arrived. 


The most famous of these pamphlets is: 


[Two arabesque leaves] Fragment of a / Greek Tragedy by / A. E. Hous- 
man, Fellow of Trinity Col- / lege and Professor of Latin in Cambridge / 
University. / Now for the Second / Time Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine of / April, 1901. / [device of Snail’s Pace Press] / Amherst / At 
the Snail’s Pace Press / 1925 


Pp. 11. 92 copies, on English handmade paper. Title-page reproduced in Plate 
IIIb (original 7% by 5 inches). 


Also issuing from this press were ingeniously selected and rendered 
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Pirate II 


TWO VIEWS OF THE SNAIL’S PACE PRESS, PRATT HALL, AMHERST 
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Christmas cards: in 1929, two stanzas from George Herbert (“To this 
life things of sense / Make their pretence,’ etc.); in 1931, the ‘Quintetto’ 
from Peacock’s Melincourt; in 1932, two stanzas of a Latin poem (by 
F. H. F.?): 
Jubilemus Salvatori 
Quem coelestes laudant chori 
Concordi laetitia: 
Pax de coelo nuntiatur; 
Terra coelo foederatur, 
Angelis Ecclesia. 
Jesu, puer immortalis, 
Tuus nobis hic natalis 
Pacem det et gaudia; 
Flos et fructus virginalis, 
Cuius odor est vitalis, 
Tibi laus et gloria! 


In a different and playful mood is the card of 1936: 


What if the Sole could fling the Ice aside, 
And with me to some Area’s haven glide — 
Were’t not a Shame, were’t not a shame for it 
In this Cold Prison crippled to abide? 


Some for the Glories of the Sole, and Some 
Mew for the proper Bowl of Milk to come. 
Ah, take the Fish and let your Credit go, 
And plead the rumble of an empty Tum. 


One thing is certain: tho’ this Stolen Bite 
Should be my last and Wrath consume me quite, 
One taste of It within the Area caught 

Better than at the Table lost outright. 


Indeed, indeed Repentance oft before 

I swore, but was I hungry when I swore? 

And then and then came Cook — with Hose in hand — 
And drowned my glory in a sorry pour. 


What without asking hither harried whence, 
And without asking whither harried hence — 
O, many a taste of that forbidden Sole 

Must down the memory of that Insolence. 


Heaven, but the vision of a flowing Bow]; 
And Hell, the sizzle of a frying Sole 

Heard in the hungry Darkness, where myself, 
So rudely cast, must impotently roll. 
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The 1937 card is characteristic of his whimsical humor: 


This little card operculate 

It pleaseth us to dedicate 

To that rampageous reprobate 
The world at large. 


And when we mark his stony phiz 
And see him whirl and whoop and whiz, 
We can but cry at last, why is 

The world at large? 


A Merry Christmas to You and Apologies to Carolyn Wells [or 
perhaps to Oliver Herford] from Francis H. Fobes! 


In a special category should be listed his printing in Benner Greek, 
named for his teacher at Andover, Professor Allen Rogers Benner. The 
font is displayed in the following booklet: 


Benner Greek / Designed by Francis H. Fobes; Cut and Cast (on the 
American Type / Founders Company’s Art Line) by the Williams En- 
gineering Com- / pany of London; Property of the Snail’s Pace Press. / 
[device of Snail’s Pace Press] / At the Snail’s Pace Press / Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts / 1932 


Pp. 12. No indication of size of edition. 


An introductory note states that Benner Greek is the result ‘of an 
attempt to reproduce in type the minuscule script of the end of the 
ninth century and the beginning of the tenth . . . the most beautiful 
of the minuscule scripts’; and that it differs from manuscript forms only 
in admitting no ligatures. Indebtedness is acknowledged to British and 
American type founders; but the general design of the type was Fobes’s 
own. The booklet exhibits a total of 261 characters in both 12- and 
18-point, and includes 4 pages of sample texts. The alphabet and a 
portion of the sorts in 18-point are shown in Plate IVa; a sample of 
text in 18-point appears in Plate [Vb (page size of original approxi- 
mately 64 by 4% inches). 


Also in Benner Greek are: 


OATIIOANPOT [sic] / BIOL MAATONOS / Olympiodorus’ Life of Plato / 
Reprinted from Westermann’s Biographoi / [device of Snail’s Pace 
Press] / At the Snail’s Pace Press / Amherst, Massachusetts / M.DCCCC. 
XXXII 


Pp. 10. No indication of size of edition. 
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*"Apoeviov “Apxverurxdémov / Srixot / Eis Ti Aapmpay Kupiaxiy / rapa rod 
Martpdyya / amoyeypappévor / éx rumoypadeiov tod tod / XrpdpBov rod 
‘Eprvorijpos / érer -ar%pl 


Pp. 14. 190 copies. In tiny format (3% by 2% inches). 


Other examples of his workmanship include a folder, printed in 
Benner Greek, of an address in honor of Professor Benner delivered at 
a dinner on the occasion of his retirement 25 May 1938 (the text written 
by Fobes and approved by Professor Charles Burton Gulick), together 
with a bookplate in English and Benner Greek for a rare edition of 
Aristotle’s Poetics presented to Professor Benner on the same occasion. 
A somewhat similar bookplate, in English and Greek, was included in 
a volume of Lycophron presented to Professor Harry de Forest Smith 
of Amherst in 1939. A large poster, entirely in English, dated 1941, 
announcing a Greek scholarship at Amherst in honor of Professor 
Smith, shows Fobes’s practised hand; the scholarship itself was com- 
monly believed to be in considerable measure the result of his gen- 
erosity. 

These scattered products of the Snail’s Pace Press are cherished by 
Fobes’s friends, who see in them the same precision that characterized 
his larger works. The Press itself, with its fonts of type and the origi- 
nal designs for Benner Greek, he gave to Dartmouth College in 1957, 
when he felt no longer able to perform the mechanical work necessary 
for operation.® 

It will be recalled that he devoted the Press to ‘not-too-serious’ 
pamphlets, and this lighter side of his nature could be illustrated in 
many and unconventional forms, as in his joining with his colleague, 
Dr F. Stuart Crawford, in starting a glossary to the characters in the 
works of P. G. Wodehouse, or in his kite flying, in which one of the 
more powerful kites collided with a high-tension wire and robbed the 
town for a time of all its electric power. A youthful prank reported 
by his sister shows that the boy was father to the man. ‘Our family,’ 
she writes, ‘once rented a house in Santa Barbara for a three months’ 

* Professor Ray Nash, of the Department of Art and Archaeology, Dartmouth, 
writes that the donor’s only direction (expressed to him in a letter) was, ‘Of course 
I hope that there may be some one in Hanover who will care to play around with 
my Greek font.’ Professor Nash looks forward to the production, through qualified 
students, of an occasional piece in Benner Greek bearing the Snail’s Pace imprint. 
The press, a standard mid-nineteenth-century ‘Washington’ made by Hoe, together 


with the rest of the equipment now forms part of the resources of the Graphic Arts 
Workshop. 
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winter vacation. F. and I were usually up very early mornings and F. 
set me to helping him with a project that went on for several weeks. 
The inspiration, of course, was Francis’s. We took the yellow insides 
out of calla lilies and stuck them in the lawn where they looked like a 
sort of mushroom growth. Just as F. foresaw, this crop of mushrooms 
increasing day by day caused many a long conference between our 
parents, the neighbors, our Chinese vegetable man, who feared that 
this “pest” would spread to his gardens, etc. On the train weeks later 
going to Colorado Francis out of a clear sky asked Dad what was his 
final conclusion about that much discussed mushroom, and confessed 
our labors in inserting fresh specimens and arranging them in the early 
morning hours of that Santa Barbara sojourn.’ ¢ 

I have lingered upon anecdotes and jeux d’esprit both because they 
are an essential part of the man himself and because they are less acces- 
sible than the greater works to be found on the shelves and in the 
catalogues of libraries, but it should be clearly understood that Fobes’s 
serious scholarly work, especially in the field of Greek textual criticism, 
ranks with the best achieved by any scholars of Greek in America. His 
major publications include the following: 


Aristotle, Meteorologicorum libri quattuor, Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1919. Pp. 254. Critical text edited by Fobes, with Latin intro- 
duction and index verborum. A work suggested and aided by W. D. Ross. 
It was this work that made Fobes generally known to the scholarly world. 


John Christopherson, Bishop of Chichester, Jephthab, Newark, Del., Uni- 
rive of Delaware Press, 1928. Pp. 165. Greek text edited and translated 
into English verse by Fobes, with introduction by Wilbur Owen Sypherd. 
First publication of the only extant sixteenth-century English university 
drama in Greek. 





Theophrastus, Metaphysics, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. 120. Text, 
English translation, part of introduction, and commentary by W. D. Ross; 
account of manuscripts, apparatus criticus, and indexes by Fobes. 


Alciphron, Aelian, and Philostratus, The Letters, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 600. Loeb Classical Library, No. 383. Introduc- 
tion, text, and English translation, begun by Allen Rogers Benner and com- 
pleted after his death, ‘as an act of piety,’ by Fobes. 


‘Letter from Mrs Henry O. Tilton, of Worcester, Massachusetts, who has fur- 
thered the preparation of this sketch at every turn, drawing with equal freedom upon 
memories and memorabilia. 
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Averroes, Commentarium medium in Aristotelis De generatione et corrup- 
tione libros, Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1956. Pp. 
270. Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem, versionum Latina- 
rum volumen IV, 1. Edited by Fobes, assisted by Samuel Kurland. The 
greater part of Fobes’s scholarly activity from about 1930 on had gone into 
the great project, sponsored by the Mediaeval Academy, of editing and 
ublishing the complete corpus of Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle, 
in Arabic, Hebrew, Latin, and lish. Fobes was one of the eral 
editors of the Corpus, together with H. A. Wolfson and David Baneth, 
and was in charge of the Latin series, of which the Middle Commentary 
on the De generatione et corruptione was one of the first fruits. If one 
is not convinced in advance of the learning involved let him turn to the 
glossary at the end, with readings in Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek. 


Last to be mentioned among Fobes’s works is his Philosophical 
Greek, Chicago University Press, 1957; pp. 321. Completed copies 
of this aristocrat among Greek beginners’ books reached him just forty- 
eight hours before his death. The result of long experience in teaching 
beginning Greek, the handsome volume is intended for those whose 
interest in Greek comes (perhaps rather late) through the fields of phi- 
losophy, psychology, and scientific terminology, and it is distinctly a 
book for the mature student, containing passages for translation drawn, 
not from Xenophon, but from Aristotle, with one from Plato’s 
Charmides and some gnomic lines from Menander. Fobes’s published 
work, then, from its Oxford beginnings (encouraged by Ross) to its 
Amherst ending, is focused upon Aristotle (and his pupil Theo- 
phrastus). 

No account of Francis Fobes would be complete without mention 
of one other characteristic that he himself kept sedulously in the back- 
ground, namely his great but quiet generosity. On an institutional 
scale this may be seen in his gifts to Harvard and Amherst. In 1927 he 
gave to the Amherst College Library a substantial fund for the purchase 
of Greek books, and in his will provided a further bequest of $100,000, 
of which the income was to be used to promote instruction or research 
(or both) in the ancient Greek language and literature. Before his 
death, from his own classical library of perhaps four thousand volumes, 
he gave to Harvard a personal selection of about two hundred, largely 
editions of Aristotle. Of these about a hundred and fifty — chiefly 
sixteenth-century editions, with a few incunabula— are deposited in 
the Houghton Library, the rest, along with a very large collection of 
separates, being placed in Widener. In his will, after naming members 
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of his family and some intimate friends for the first choice among his 
books, he designated Harvard for the second choice and Amherst for 
the third. In accord with this provision, two of the staff of the Harvard 
College Library have selected about six hundred volumes, mostly of 
editions of classical authors and commentators thereon, of which about 
two hundred and twenty-five have been placed in the Houghton 
Library, the remainder in Widener. Amherst received before his death 
eighty-one volumes and after his death two hundred and ninety books, 
with pamphlets, letters, and miscellaneous materials. 

His personal benefactions, especially to meritorious students in 
financial difficulties, were numerous, but so well concealed as to be 
impossible to record (which is precisely as he would have had it.) Nor 
were these generous acts limited to students in his own classical courses 
but extended to others known to him primarily from his dormitory, 
fraternity (A T), or boarding-place. He considered the College gen- 
erous in allowing him after his retirement to continue to live in Pratt 
Hall, but the friendly personal contacts that his presence there made 
possible far outweighed any monetary considerations, and the affection- 
ate respect felt for him by his own former students — even by those 
to whom he had unsparingly and impartially given low grades — was 
very widespread. 

Of honorary degrees he was never avid, but Amherst College in 
1923 made him an honorary Master of Arts, the University of Glasgow 
in 1954 honored him as Doctor of Laws, and the Association pour 
l’Encouragement des Etudes Grecques en France bestowed upon him a 
silver medal. 

Such a life can never be adequately summarized, yet Francis Fobes 
may be truly described as a lover of books — in all stages from their 
inception, scholarly preparation, and physical manufacture, to their 
intelligent collection and use — who vivified his bookish activities by 
a keen and sympathetic interest in persons, finally tempering the whole 
mixture by a large infusion of Yankee ingenuity and kindly humor. 
A minute of the Amherst College faculty accurately describes him as 
‘unyielding in his stand for the principles he firmly believed in, yet 
always ready with good-humored banter among his fellows. He was 
an outstanding intellectual, though without an iota of intellectual 
arrogance.’ The bright June morning on Andover Hill proved indeed 
the earnest of a life of joy and fruitfulness. 


Artuur STANLEY PEASE 
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or 
Barbarism and Decadence 


Voila que j ai touché Pautomne desideés . . . 
BaupDELaIRE * 


I 


vEN when looking forward, the decadent mind is never ‘for- 
ward-looking’: if it turns toward the future, it is only to 
anticipate regress. Yet, paradoxically, it seems to accept that 
regress with resignation, and even with enthusiasm, as if it 
were a kind of progress. In agreement with its own eschatology, de- 
cadence views the impending doom of the society it expresses as a total, 
ultimate end of civilization itself. Yet this does not prevent the decadent 
spirit from accepting, and even welcoming, the end of all culture, as 
well as its own death. In the extreme tension of its agony, decadence 
tries to call forth an alien palingenesis from its own apocalypse. 
The name of the disaster spelling the end of culture is barbarism. 
As such, barbarism is but one of the many catastrophes occurring on 
the stage of history. Yet it is also the typical and specific nemesis of a 





* This article, based on the interpretative reading of a series of poems by three 
modern authors, the Greek Constantin Cavafis, the Russian Valeri Bryusov, and 
W. B. Yeats, is a portion of a work in progress that takes its title and cue from the 
second hemistich of the epigraph above. The Autumn of Ideas is an essay of book 
length dealing with the notion of decadence as peculiarly developed by modern 
Western culture. The study analyzes that notion in its psychological, historical, 
cultural, aesthetic, and even in its ethical manifestations; above all, in its significance 
as a value, which may be only relative, but which still is no longer absolutely nega- 
tive, as it was in the ancient or classical versions of the same concept. 

The translations of the Cavafis and Bryusov pieces are by the present writer, who 
in such a task has availed himself of the advice of Harry Levin, while in the editing 
of the entire article he has greatly profited from the help of G. W. Cottrell, Jr. The 
texts of the Yeats poems, ‘Byzantium’ and ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ are reproduced 
from The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1956) with the kind per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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decadent civilization. Such a civilization falls defenseless before the 
onslaught of barbarism precisely because it envisages that scourge not 
only as a moral retribution, but also as the only possible biological 
alternative. 

Decadence considers itself as the product of a psycho-physiological 
disequilibrium, to be viewed in terms of either excess or defect. Its 
causes and manifestations may be on one side an abnormal exuberance, 
a feverish activity of all nervous and cerebral energies, and on the other, 
a wear and tear of vital power, a thinning out of the blood. Yet most 
of its witnesses and critics have emphasized exclusively the symptom- 
atology of atrophy, and neglected the other. Only a few have diagnosed 
the decadent illness of civilization in terms of the excessive development 
of certain organs and faculties to the detriment of others, and of life 
itself. 

One of these few was the Russian writer Mikhail Gershenzon, who 
made this point in a series of letters he exchanged with the poet 
Vyacheslav Ivanov under the title Perepiska iz dvukh uglov (Corre- 
spondence from One Corner to Another; 1921), which was a debate 
over decadence as much as an argument about the Revolution of 1917. 
There Gershenzon indicted the culture of which he was watching the 
ruin by comparing it to a heavy clothing that overburdens man, 
and prevents him from moving freely in his social environment and 
spiritual world. Gershenzon used directly the concept of hypertrophy 
in an example taken from animal life, through which he projected the 
parallel destiny of the overgrown culture he wanted to reject: “The 
deer developed horns, as a means by which to frighten its enemies and 
to defend itself; yet in some breeds those horns have grown so big as 
to prevent the animal from roaming the woods, and thus the species 
is now dying out.’ 

Embarrassed and oppressed by his riches, the decadent is equally 
unable to wander in the forest of reality or to roam in the woods of 
being. By neglecting the essentials of civilization and prizing only its 
vanities, which are devoid of any survival value, he disarms himself for 
the struggle of life, and becomes himself the ‘superfluous man’ par 
excellence. He fails to realize that man’s destiny is not decided in the 
forum or the agora, or, even less, in the drawing room or the boudoir, 
but in the wilderness, or on the battlefield. When the hour of decision 
comes, he discovers all too late that history has reverted to nature; and 
that the barbarian, being nature’s child, is now becoming history’s 
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agent. At this point the decadent recognizes that he is left no alter- 
native but to play a passive, and yet theatrical, role on history’s stage. 
That role is that of scapegoat or sacrificial victim; and it is by accept- 
ing that part, and acting it well, that he seals in blood the strange 
brotherhood of decadence and barbarism. 

The chief writers of the European fin du siécle understood well this 
historical and psychological dialectic, which some of their romantic 
predecessors, although more dimly, had acknowledged before. A vague 
awareness of this subtle bond appears as early as 1854, in Sylvie, by 
Gérard de Nerval. This happens, strangely enough, in the opening 
passage, where the author evokes a newly emerging decadent sensi- 
bility as the young generation’s daydream. Yet, against all naive hopes, 
Nerval seems to realize that the daydream of decadence is always 
accompanied by the nightmare of barbarism. He reduces the sense of 
this fatal relation, so to say, ad absurdum, by wondering why no bar- 
barians had come to put an end to the sophisticated intellectual games 
played by the youthful elite of which the story’s protagonist, or its 
author, was a part. The conversations of the leaders of that elite rose 
so high, says the writer, that ‘les plus timides d’entre nous allaient voir 
parfois aux fenétres si les Huns, les Turcomans ou les Cosaques n’arri- 
vaient pas enfin pour couper court a ces arguments de rhéteurs et de 
sophistes.’ 

When he wrote these words, Nerval obviously took it for granted 
that no one of those young men would have made even a show of 
resistance if any of the barbaric hosts had actually come. Such impli- 
cation, typically reflecting the decadent outlook, runs counter to the 
classical and Renaissance tenet that there is no incompatibility between 
letters and arms. According to that tenet, the responsible citizen 
of a healthy social organism, far from treating culture as a sign of weak- 
ness, should consider it the best weapon in the struggle to be waged 
against the enemies of civilization. 

This is the very conclusion that Gibbon, a typical representative of 
the Enlightenment, chose to draw from an anecdote all previous 
historians had reported to point the opposite moral and to adorn a very 
different tale. The anecdote relates a legendary episode that supposedly 
had taken place in the fourth century, at the end of the daring raid 
across the Roman Empire that led the Goths to subjugate and devastate 
the sacred soil of Greece. This is how Gibbon retells and reinterprets 
that instructive fable (Decline and Fall, Chapter X): 
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Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which might de- 
serve our notice were it not justly to be suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent sophist. We are told, that in the sack of Athens, the Goths had 
collected all the libraries, and were on the point of setting fire to this 
funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of their chiefs, of more re- 
fined policy than his brethren, dissuaded them from the design; by the 
profound observation, that as long as the Greeks were addicted to the study 
of books, they would never apply themselves to the exercise of arms. The 
sagacious counsellor (should the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned 
like an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and powerful nations, genius 
of every kind has displayed itself about the same period; and the age of 
science has generally been the age of military virtue and success. 


Far from agreeing with Gibbon’s optimistic opinion, the modern de- 
cadent would read again in this pseudo-historical apologue the harsh 
moral lesson it seemed to dictate for less enlightened observers. The 
decadent shares indeed the savage view of the ‘ignorant barbarian,’ and 
thinks with him that the man who wields the pen cannot wield the 
sword. Although subject to the fatal penalty of this law, the decadent 
finds it just as good as true; for him, as for the barbarian, might and 
right are one. 

Being left with no other alternative than that of serving as the passive 
victim of the tragedy of history, the decadent pretends to contribute 
to its cruel poetic justice by doing more than merely waiting behind 
the closed walls of the citadel of culture. He thus often chooses to open 
the gates of the city to its barbaric besiegers, who will be its destroyers, 
as well as his executioners. Decadence may well be another name for 
civilization’s self-betrayal: a truth more or less knowingly reflected in 
many literary documents of our time, but nowhere as fully and deeply 
as in two little-known poems, written in the early years of this century 
by two poets belonging to the periphery of Western culture. The first 
of these poems is “Waiting for the Barbarians’ (‘Periménontas tous bar- 
barous’) by the Neo-Greek poet Constantin Cavafis (Konstantinos 
Kabaphés), who flourished, distant and lonely, in Alexandria of Egypt, 
where he was born and died (1862-1933). The second is “The Coming 
Huns’ (‘Gryadushchie Gunny’), by the Russian poet Valeri Bryusov, 
one of the masters of his generation, and the leader of the modernist 
group of Moscow, the great city where he saw the light, and spent all 
his life (1873-1924). 
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The first of these two poems is only vaguely dated: all we know, 
on the uncertain authority of Cavafis’ editors, is that it was written 
before 1911. Like most of Cavafis’ poetry, which includes a string 
of highly personal lyrics, this piece is a historical tableau: one of the 
many that found their inspiration in the late, forgotten ages of clas- 
sical antiquity, in what Baudelaire would have called ‘la cendre latine 
et la poussiére grecque.’ The model that suggested such composi- 
tions was perhaps Hérédia’s Trophées. Yet Cavafis was far from 
being an imitative artist: he replaced the decorative indifference of that 
Parnassian craftsman with a lucid and ironic vision, and with a passionate 
austerity of diction and form. He treated history not as an archaeologi- 
cal pageant but as a dramatic parable illustrating the facts of life and 
the ways of man. 

This is particularly true of “Waiting for the Barbarians,’ which could 
be defined as a little tragicomedy, unfolded in a single scene. Its locale 
might be either Rome or Byzantium, or any one of the many temporary 
capitals of the Empires of the East and of the West. As for the time 
of the action, we may place it anywhere we wish in that long series of 
centuries historians designate as those of the ‘great migrations’ or of the 
‘barbaric invasions,’ according to whether they complain or rejoice in 
their outcome, which might be viewed as the dawn of the modern age 
or the collapse of the ancient world. 

The scene unfolds in dialogue form, as a succession of questions and 
answers by anonymous speakers, lost in the crowd filling the forum or 
agora, not for consultation or deliberation, but merely to wait there 
for an event of which most of them have neither knowledge nor under- 
standing. The first question suggests with great immediacy the col- 
lective mood, which is a mixed one, made of hesitant expectation and 
of impatient curiosity. As for the first answer, it is a direct and simple 
acknowledgment of the impending happening everybody is consciously 
or unconsciously waiting for: 


— What are we expecting, gathered in the square? 
— On this day the barbarians will arrive. 


All questions that follow stem not from the questioners’ inner re- 
flections but from their external observation; and this prevents the 
reader from deciding immediately whether the emotion ruling the 
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crowd is fear or hope. The crowd is not an unruly mob, but a throng 
of curious onlookers; all they do is wonder aloud about what is now 
happening before their eyes, which a few of them, those providing the 
answers, seem to apprehend better than the others. The unusual civic 
activities and ceremonies they are witnessing are per se neither good 
nor bad omens; yet, representing a break in the routine of city life, 
they must portend an exceptional event. 

The multitude cannot for instance fail to observe that the Senate 
is in session yet transacts no business; that the Emperor sits outdoors 
on his throne, rather than in his palace; that the supreme magistrates, 
who are wont to greet foreign guests on the stairs of their official 
residences, are now on the open road, as to welcome visitors worthy 
of extraordinary honors; that despite so many signs of solemnity and 
festivity, there are no rhetors to deliver the orations required by public 
celebration or official occasion. Many ask the ‘why’ of all this; some 
give replies that either repeat the initial statement, which thus becomes 
the poem’s insistent and compelling refrain; others offer elaborate 
explanations, often in the form of rhetorical questions. The gist of 
it all is that things are being done or left undone in order to please the 
barbarians, or at least not to displease them: 


— Why so much inactivity in the Senate? 
Why b the Senators not legislate? 

— On this day the barbarians will arrive. 

What laws should the Senators make today? 
The barbarians will come and legislate. 

— Why did the Emperor so early rise 

And why now sits so solemnly on his throne 
With the crown on his head at the main gate? 
— On this day the barbarians will arrive. 

The Emperor is waiting there to welcome 

Their chieftain, and already has provided 

For a scroll to be offered. There he wrote 
Many titles for him, and many names. 

— Why did our consuls and our praetors leave 
Early this morning, donning their red tunics? 
Why do they armbands wear with amethysts 
And rings with splendid, flashing emeralds? 
Why should they wield their all too precious maces 
Which are chiseled so well in gold and silver? 
— On this day the barbarians will arrive, 

And things like those impress barbarians greatly. 
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— Why are our excellent rhetors not coming, 
As usual, to deliver their orations? 

— On this day the barbarians will arrive 

And they despise speeches and addresses. 


Yet, since the expected visitation fails to occur, the emotional state 
of the crowd gradually changes, and at the fall of evening their passive 
excitement turns into confusion and worry. The poem’s splendid 
anticlimax compels the reader to recognize that the early mood of the 
multitude had been festive and hopeful, while the present one is made 
of uneasiness and doubt. This means that the whole citizenry, not 
merely the populace, desperately wanted the barbarians to come, and 
on that very day; and that what everybody is now suspecting, with 
a feeling of disappointment and loss, is that they will come neither 
tomorrow nor ever. In brief, the crowd fears the very thing for which 
normally it should fondly wish and hope. That thing would be, and 
is, the absolute certitude that the barbarians have disappeared forever 
into a mysterious nowhere: 


— Why this sudden bewilderment, this anxiety? 
(All faces have at once become so serious! ) 

Why are all streets and squares quickly deserted, 
Why is everyone going home so lost in thought? 
— Night fell, and the barbarians did not come. 
Some men have just returned from the borders 
And report that there are no more barbarians. 


The poem closes with a final question, which is far from being 
rhetorical, like all questions we ask in anguish and despair. The only 
answer such questions elicit is man’s confession of his impotence: and 
the poem ends with the acknowledgment of the utter powerlessness 
of a decadent society in the presence, and even in the absence, of the 
iron law of historical necessity: 


— What will gp to us with no barbarians? 
Those people, after all, were a solution. 


By ending on this note of cynic pessimism, Cavafis’ poem proves 
ad abundantiam the paradoxical truth that the decadent mind can find 
peace only by submitting itself to the most inexorable of all the enemies 
of civilization, to the annihilating upsurge of the barbaric spirit. The 
problem of decadence is to be seen in its inability to resolve its own 
dialectic, in its eagerness to see its own Gordian knot brutally cut by the 
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barbarian sword. The very notion of decadence, at least in its modern 
version, is practically inconceivable without this psychological com- 
pulsion, on the part either of the individual or of the group, to become 
the passive accomplice and the willing victim of barbarism. 


Il 


We learn the same truth, although sung to a different tune, from the 
poem of Bryusov, an artist and man of letters of lesser depth, but of 
greater range, who like Cavafis often found inspiration in the glory that 
was once Greece and Rome. His poems on ancient subjects, which 
form a series of splendid cycles, are so masterfully wrought that their 
author deserved the praise of his fellow writer Andrey Bely as ‘a poet 
of marble and bronze.’ Yet in “The Coming Huns’ the historical theme 
is manifestly a mere convention, a thin veil baring, rather than hiding, 
the prophetic vision that is the poem’s single-minded intent. 

That vision implies the parallel destiny of the Empire of the Tsars 
and the Empires of the Caesars; and foretells that the first will soon 
come to the same end as the other two. The poet’s muse, as is often the 
case with prophetic poetry, is neither the past nor the future, but the 
present. What stirs his imagination and feeling is a historical event in 
the making, of which he anticipates the ultimate outcome. This is why 
‘The Coming Huns,’ unlike “Waiting for the Barbarians,’ is chronologi- 
cally circumscribed, strongly anchored in time. In order to make his 
readers well aware of this fact, Bryusov included this piece not in any 
of his historical cycles, but in that section of his book Stephanos: V enok 
(1906) * that he significantly entitled ‘Sovremennost’ (“The Present 
Time’). 

The date of the poem itself, ‘10 August 1905,’ testifies that it was 
written in trembling and fear, at the climax of a double catastrophe: 
the downfall of Russia’s arms in distant seas and lands, under the on- 
slaught of an alien race, and the breakdown of her social fabric through 
an inner upheaval that in retrospect was to be named both a ‘little revo- 
lution’ and a ‘dress rehearsal’ for a greater one. There is no doubt that 
the experience that suggested to Bryusov the idea of a new barbaric 


* The obvious meaning of this bilingual title is ‘crown,’ or ‘garland,’ of flowers. 
A copy of the first edition is in the Kilgour Collection in the Harvard College 
Library; see The Kilgour Collection of Russian Literature 1750-1920 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959), No. 154. 
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invasion was the shock all Russia felt at the Manchurian triumphs of 
the army of the Mikado over the troops of the ‘white Tsar.’ The poet’s 
complex historical symbolism equates, however, the warriors of the 
Rising Sun with the ancient Huns, and perhaps also with another 
Mongolian horde, with those Tatars who for three centuries submitted 
Kievan Russia to their yoke. 

The first stanza of “The Coming Huns’ presents the impending irrup- 
tion as an obscure intuition of the poet, who knows that the barbarians 
will come, but is unable to foretell at what hour and from what side 
they will strike. All he is able to guess, from the metallic noise rever- 
berating in his ear from afar, is that the new Huns will rely not on 
horses, but on horsepower, on the terror and might of mechanical 
armor, of the modern machinery of war: 


Where are you now, coming Huns, 
Who weigh on the world like a cloud? 
I hear your cast-iron tread 

On Pamirs yet undiscovered. 


The two stanzas that follow reveal that the poet, like Cavafis’ on- 
lookers, is not only waiting, but longing, for the barbarians to come. 
This is the more striking since the speaker whose single voice we hear 
in this poem, unlike Cavafis’ multitude, is fully aware that the new- 
comers will arrive not as friendly visitors, but as cruel enemies: that 
they will rob and burn, destroy and kill. Yet, instead of accepting his 
fate with silent resignation, instead of propitiating his cruel guests with 
honors and gifts, or of appeasing them with flattery and tributes, he 
incites the barbarians to act according to the unrestrained violence of 
their wild nature. In brief, the poet summons the very disaster he 
should pray against or conjure away: he invokes the coming Huns 
with appeals sounding like commands, or, in grammatical terms, with 
a series of imperatives. 

To be more exact, the speaker addresses to the coming Huns only 
the first of such imperatives, asking, or, rather, enjoining them to re- 


generate his decadent breed through the ordeal or sacrament of blood- 
shed: 


Upon us like a drunken horde 

Rush from the dark tents of your camps — 
Revive our withered bodies 

With a flow of ardent blood. 
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As for the other imperatives, the speaker addresses them to a sub- 
ject or party far different from the invading host. That subject or 
party is the plebeian mob of the poet’s homeland: those slaves or 
‘prisoners of freedom’ who will revolt as soon as the alien invaders 
have slain or dethroned their masters. If the ‘coming Huns’ stand for 
the Japanese enemy, or more generally for all ancient and modern 
manifestations of the ‘yellow peril,’ the ‘prisoners of freedom’ stand 
for those downtrodden Russian masses that had often shaken the 
foundation of Holy Russia, and that had risen anew against Tsardom, 
after its military defeat. In Toynbean terms, the former represent that 
‘external,’ and the latter, that ‘internal proletariat,’ which through their 
combined action are supposed to bring about the breakdown of all uni- 
versal empires. 

Bryusov seems to welcome the domestic enemy no less than the for- 
eign one, yet it is the blind rage of the rioting mob, rather than the 
deliberate violence of the invading horde, that destroys the temples of 
his worship, that violates the values of his creed: 


Raise, prisoners of freedom, 

Your huts near the castles of old; 
Sow the bright growth of your fields 
Where the throne room once stood. 


Heap all the books in bonfires, 
Dance at their flames’ merry glow; 
Desecrate the holy shrines — 
Guiltless as children you are. 


Thus for the poet it is not military disaster, which may be due to 
the overwhelming power of outside forces over which we have no 
control, but an inner upheaval, primarily social in character, that will 
bring our culture to its ruin. In Bryusov’s view, it is our internal pro- 
letariat, rather than the external one, our own slaves instead of alien 
warriors, who will make a tabula rasa of civilization itself. The orig- 
inality of such an outlook lies precisely in this: that in lieu of involu- 
tion, the poet chooses revolution as the proper nemesis of decadence. 

Bryusov’s prophecy that the revolt of the masses and mob rule will 
be the destroyers of Western culture sounds less novel when we realize 
that all the representatives of Russian decadence held the same view. 
As a matter of fact, many of them greeted the advent of revolutionary 
terrorism even more enthusiastically, or less ambiguously, than Bryusov 
himself. There is indeed a paradoxical ambivalence in the latter’s stand. 
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On the one hand, like all his Russian brethren, he wills the overthrow 
of the social order of which he is part, and asks for the totalitarian level- 
ing of all distinction, for the abolition of the values inherited from the 
past. On the other hand, he wishes that at least some of the treasures of 
the civilization he condemns to death be forever preserved for the 
glory and memory of man. 

What may explain this contradiction is that Bryusov remains all too 
deeply involved in the problematics of decadence and of barbarism. 
Cavafis, who feels these two realities in his flesh and blood, still suc- 
ceeds, at least in the poem here discussed, in looking at both from out- 
side and from above. Bryusov is instead unable to transcend the dialec- 
tic of those two terms. Like Blake’s Milton, he is of the devil’s party, 
and knows it. This is why here and elsewhere he speaks at once with 
two voices: as a humanist and as a cultural nihilist. 

Every silver age is torn by the conflict between tradition and revolt, 
between classicism and modernism. As one of the leaders of the epoch 
of transition that followed upon the classical, golden age of Russian 
culture, Bryusov perhaps realized that the future would bring in an 
iron age bound to deny both tradition and modernism. Being incapable 
of reconciling that conflict within himself, or even unwilling to do so, 
Bryusov cultivated what one might call a decadent humanism. A de- 
cadent humanism may well be a contradiction in terms. Such humanism 
yearns for the salvation of culture, but the yearning itself is hardly 
more than a wishful thought. Thus that salvation reduces itself to 
salvage alone. Instead of defending openly the integrity of culture, 
the decadent humanist will patiently and painfully collect the broken 
pieces of its monuments and artifacts and hide them from the sight of 
the authors of such a ruin. 

This is precisely what the following stanzas of the poem suggest 
we should do. The poet calls upon all his peers to bury underground, 
in the recesses of time, in what history calls the dark ages, the lamp 
of culture, which burns only in the open, and shines only in daylight: 

As for us, poets and 

Canodiens of aneaed faith, 
We shall hide our burning lights 
In catacombs, deserts, jin caves. 


In the rhetorical question that follows the poet wonders whether 
any valid part of that buried cultural heritage will ever reach, at the 
dawn of a new renaissance, an all too distant posterity. He seems to 
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know that the most he can hope for is not a genuine revival of the lofty 
religion of which he was once a priest, but merely a partial and random 
exhumation of its archaeological remains: 


Under the wing of the gale, 

Under the crash of the storm, 

What will playful chance spare forever 
Among all our secret handiwork? 


Despite his well-founded fear that practically nothing will survive 
for the admiration and piety of the generations or civilizations to come, 
the poet still accepts, not only with the passivity, but also with the en- 
thusiasm of a martyr, the sacrifice history imposes on all the men of his 
calling: a sacrifice that will bring forth, along with the annihilation of 
their persons and class, the everlasting oblivion of their unique crea- 
tions, visions, and beliefs: 


All that we alone saw and knew 
May perish leaving no trace. 

Yet you who are my destroyers 
I meet with a welcoming hymn. 


Thus the poem’s speaker ends by playing the role the decadent is 
required to play in the face of death. The stand the decadent takes be- 
fore that tragic ordeal does not greatly differ from his attitude toward 
the dreary comedy of life. ‘Live?’ asks the protagonist of Villiers de 
l'Isle-Adam’s Axel — ‘our servants will do that for us.’ To which 
Bryusov seems to add that when it is our turn to die our former serfs 
will see to it that we do. Noblesse oblige even more when we cease to 
be what we are; and in a visionary rehearsal of future agony, the Rus- 
sian poet seems to comply with destiny’s highest decree by submitting 
to it. Yet what dictates such a compliance is not a lofty will to die, but 
a lowly death-wish. 

At any rate, killing oneself is a hard and messy job, hence what 
one might call suicide by proxy is the only kind of self-murder a 
squeamish modern aesthete will allow himself to commit. After all, 
even Nero could not take his life except with the help of a slave’s hand. 
Bryusov and the world he stands for seem to need the subversive and 
criminal fury of a rebellious mob as the spectacular instrument of their 
own violent end. The decadent dreams of dying like D’Annunzio’s 
Saint Sebastian, under the rain of a thousand arrows piercing a body 
that only self-hatred and self-love tie to its post. Self-sacrifice is not 
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always a sacramental act: and decadent self-immolation is but an aes- 
thetic pose or theatrical gesture, asking for applause rather than for 
terror and pity, although it sheds real blood. Like the dying Nero, the 
decadent hero-victim utters gracefully, for the benefit of the audience 


watching or even enacting history’s tragedy, his exit line: Qualis arti- 
fex pereo! in his last sigh or gasp. 


IV 


Bryusov’s is but a voice in a chorus of the many writers of his nation 
and time who sang the same tune. The tune is morbidly sad. Bryusov 
and his brethren hoped against hope that the impending historical crisis 
would lead to both passion and resurrection: yet the horror of the im- 
minent trial fascinated them more than the distant promises of their 
mystical quest. They found the black angels of damnation more ap- 
pealing than the white dove announcing a bliss still to come. This 
explains why, before the end of the century, the ‘yellow peril’ had 
already stirred the imagination of the philosopher-poet Vladimir Solo- 
vyov; and why later Bryusov himself could take a line from his con- 
temporary, Vyacheslav Ivanov, “Trample their Eden, Attila,’ as fitting 
epigraph for “The Coming Huns.’ The same obsession haunted Alek- 
sandr Blok and dictated his ‘Skify’ (“The Scythians’), written in the 
early revolutionary year of 1918, under the impending threat of foreign 
intervention: a poem of-hatred and revenge, confronting Europe with 
Russia’s refusal to hold the shield protecting civilization from Eastern 
barbarism if and when a new, mechanized horde of Mongolian invaders 
should try to overrun again the Eurasian earth-mass. 

Nor was Bryusov alone in considering the uprising of domestic 
slaves, as well as the irruption of foreign hordes, as an agency of retribu- 
tion and instrument of doom. Blok saluted ‘the breakdown of human- 
ism,’ and chose to go with the masses as soon as the people and the 
intelligentsia parted ways. Gershenzon went so far as to greet the revo- 
lution not as the recurrence of a golden age in the cultural or historical 
sense, but as a return to the golden age of prehistory. Bryusov, who, 
unlike many of his colleagues, was more of an aesthete than a visionary, 
acted with greater consistency than they when the revolution finally 
came. He accepted its rule of iron and blood without reservations or 
qualms. His conversion to Communism, which earned him either in- 
difference or abuse, is virtually announced in “The Coming Huns.’ 
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Yet the significance of this text lies not in this anticipation alone. 
‘The Coming Huns’ may well be primarily a psychological document 
provided we take the term in its broadest sense. ‘Waiting for the Bar- 
barians’ is certainly a higher aesthetic and intellectual achievement, 
since its author looks at decadence not as an actor but as a spectator 
doubly removed, and hence able to afford both a sardonic and an ur- 
bane wit. By avoiding the hint that his historical tableau may be read 
in contemporary terms, Cavafis gives an air of finality and eternity to 
the scene he represents. Bryusov’s poem is instead a direct manifesta- 
tion of the Zeitgeist, expressing the mentality of decadence rather than 
judging it. 

“The Coming Huns’ is a lyrical, passionate monologue, while “Wait- 
ing for the Barbarians’ is a dramatic dialogue, commenting on an action, 
or a lack of action, that is watched rather than lived. It is the contrast 
between what the characters see and what we know that turns the 
dialogue into a tragicomedy. But the dialogue itself is pure comedy, 
and comedy of manners at that. Manners are but the mirror of morals: 
thus Cavafis’ poem belongs to high comedy, which is marked by the 
high seriousness, or the objectivity, of its social and psychological out- 
look. This is why the speakers of Cavafis’ poem are not those whom 
Bryusov calls ‘poets and sages,’ the aristocrats of decadence, its ‘happy 
few,’ but rather its ‘men in the street.’ The poet does not speak for 
them; he merely lets them speak, listening to their chatter, which is all 
they have to say. The total effect is that of a satirical parable, full of 
moral insight. “Waiting for the Barbarians’ portrays decadence as a 
way of life without issue, as a fatuous automatic suicide of the will. 
It is in a negative, and, ultimately, non-tragic sense that such a life finds 
the solution of its inner crisis — that is, by ignoring it. Strictly speak- 
ing, the decadent society that Cavafis represents needs no help from 
inside or outside to go to its doom. Without internal or external vio- 
lence (the barbarians may, after all, never come) it will finally crumble, 
and vanish forever into dust. 

In contrast to ‘Waiting for the Barbarians,’ there is nothing comic 
in “The Coming Huns.’ Bryusov’s poem is formally an ode, but sub- 
stantially a funereal elegy, or rather, a self-epitaph. By singing death 
as if it were life, Bryusov turns prayer into blasphemy, as well as a com- 
plaint into a ‘welcoming hymn.’ If “Waiting for the Barbarians’ reflects 
orfly a negative ethos, “The Coming Huns’ reflects the pathos of noth- 
ingness. The oracular tone of the poet’s speech does not conceal, but 
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reveals, or rather exhibits, the mortal sickness affecting his generation 
and himself. By summoning the barbarians, he betrays the morbid 
longing of a guilt-ridden psyche not for purification and retribution, 
but for an orgy of self-chastisement, and self-adulation as well. Amor 
fati and tedium vitae join together in a monstrous grimace, while the 
swoon of narcissism finally merges with the agony of being, or with 
nihilism’s spasm. This poem expounds in a nutshell the ars moriendi 
of decadence, which, like its art of living, is but a histrionic craft. 


Vv 


As already stated, Cavafis’ “Waiting for the Barbarians’ gives at first 
the impression of being a tragicomedy, although it fails to abide by the 
rules of that form. Tragicomedys being more of a parody of tragedy 
than is comedy, pivots like tragedy on a reversal of fortune, rather than 
on the law of necessity. Here the play of chance works, however in- 
versely, from foul to fair, from bad to good: the norm of tragicomedy 
is the curve of rise instead of that of fall. Its gist is then the consoling, 
or, better, comforting message that ‘all’s well that ends well.’ If this 
is true, then a tragicomedy of decadence is a contradiction in terms. 
Decadence moves so fatally and naturally along the way of all flesh 
that we take its dissolution as a foregone conclusion, not as a ruin or 
fall. We cannot treat as tragic an ending that, although unhappy, seems 
to admit of no other outcome. The cynic and skeptic Cavafis under- 
stood this very well: yet, in a fit of sardonic humor, chose to imagine 
what would happen if decadence should face an unexpected retrieve or 
reprieve. In brief, he placed decadence in the most embarrassing of all 
dramatic situations, which is that so well expressed by the idiom ‘wait 
and see.’ By waiting without seeing, decadence finds itself confronted 
in Cavafis’ poem with nothing other than its own anticlimax. 

Whether unlikely or not from the historical standpoint, such a situa- 
tion is quite novel from the literary one. No other text dealing with 
the dialectic of decadence and barbarism had ever contemplated the 
possibility that a decadent civilization might be prevented from sliding 
gracefully into its grave merely because no barbarian was around to 
help with a push. No other poet of the same type or breed had ever 
envisaged that barbarism might fail to keep its rendezvous with its pas- 
sive partner, with its prescribed victim and appointed ward. In a sense, 
the real subject of Cavafis’ poem is decadence’s disappointment at being 
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ignored and neglected, at being left alone to live, or rather to die, by 
its own wits. It is this theme, temper, or mood that makes of “Waiting 
for the Barbarians’ not only the tragicomedy of decadence, but its 
mock tragedy as well. What renders its ending really unhappy i is that 
there is neither release nor relief, or more simply, that there is no end- 
ing at all. 

Both Cavafis and Bryusov contemplate in these two poems the 
nemesis of decadence. Yet the Greek poet sees the former in the sur- 
vival or permanence of the latter, while the Russian poet sees it in its 
catastrophe or doom. This however does not raise Bryusov’s poem to 
the level of tragedy: “The Coming Huns’ is not a vision, but a night- 
mare. Its author, like most decadents, is not so much a voyant as a 
voyeur: he projects his wishful fantasies and haunting dreams not into 
the tragedy of history, but into the ‘passion play’ of the artist, into a 
pathetic ‘masque’ of the self. Tragedy must end with an inner as well 
as an outer redemption, and reconcile the two. Only one modern poet 
was able to see that the nemesis of decadence might turn into a catharsis 
transcending decadence itself. This poet was W. B. Yeats, and the 
double instrument of that revelation was his Byzantium poems. In 
them the Irish poet used as his starting point Cavafis’ alternative, the 
hypothesis that decadence is here to stay, since it represents the fitful 
fever of life, rather than the agony of the spirit. This is why he chose 
to purify its pathos by other trials than those of time. 


VI 


In both of the Byzantium poems Yeats took the capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire not as an extreme historical example, but as the ever- 
lasting archetype of decadence. By raising Byzantium from the sphere 
of the phenomenal into that of the noumenal, he hardly more than 
implemented the traditional view of the Byzantine Empire, which no- 
body has ever stated with greater authority than Gibbon, in a cele- 
brated passage (Decline and Fall, Chapter XXXII): ‘The empire of 
the East . . . from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand and fifty-eight years, in a 
state of premature and perpetual decay.’ 

‘From the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Tarks’: the historical limits so prescribed are but a chronological peri- 
phrasis for what the writer could have conveyed more simply with 
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such a phrase as ‘from beginning to end.’ Nor, as far as the modern 
reader is concerned, was there any need to emphasize that if Byzantium 
had perished this was through the onslaught of a host of foreign in- 
vaders; by now we know that in the historical drama of decadence the 
final blow is struck, rather than by a suicidal dagger, by the axe of a 
savage executioner. What really surprises us anew in Gibbon’s state- 
ment is that Byzantium ‘subsisted one thousand and fifty-eight years’; 
what attracts us most in this case is the paradox, so well understood 
by Cavafis, of a quasi-eternal decay, of a ‘decline’ without ‘fall,’ or 
without end. It is this paradox, which may well be devoid of any his- 
torical validity, that makes of Byzantium the most fitting of all the 
emblems of decadence. The unhistorical contemplation of the sup- 
posedly endless disintegration of the Byzantine Empire seems to satisfy 
better than that of any other model the naturalistic bias that is such an 
integral part of the decadent bent. 

This bias is but one of the manifestations of our concern, now 
healthy, now morbid, but always excessive, for the biological process; 
of our abnormal curiosity for the degradation of the forms of life, and 
of culture as well. At bottom, even decadent aestheticism is but a re- 
flection of the same curiosity or concern. The decadent claims to sub- 
ordinate all the values of human experience to the idolatry of art, and 
hence he tries to pattern even life after the aesthetic mode. Yet the 
decadent worships not so much art as the artificer, and deifies the artist 
in himself. By doing so.he commits the worst kind of pathetic fallacy, 
since he makes divine the side of man that would justify defining him as 
a suffering, but unthinking, reed. Yeats recognized this fallacy, and 
condemned it both as a moral error and as an artistic sin. 

Thus, when he wrote his two Byzantium pieces, he tried to express 
emblematically his conviction that art should be redeemed from aes- 
theticism. By this he meant that it should be freed from the shackles 
of being, from the bonds of history, and from the ties of nature, which 
are life and death. The implication of all this is that art should free 
itself from the hold of decadence, which once he had himself viewed as 
exercising a lasting and morbidly attractive charm. It was while still 
a young man that Yeats had suggestively defined that charm as ‘the 
autumn of the flesh.’ * But the late Yeats projected into everything he 


*In an essay by the same title, written very much in the fin de siécle manner, and 
included in Literary Ideals in Ireland, a collection of essays by John Eglinton, Yeats, 
A. E., and William Larminie (London and Dublin, 1899). There the poet, after 
witnessing the apparition, ‘in the arts of every country,’ of ‘those faint lights and 
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wrote a portrait of the artist as an old man: his last and greatest theme 
is the plight of the poet who has reached ‘the autumn of the flesh.’ 
He composed the two Byzantium poems, then, to sublimate that mori- 
bund season into the everlasting ‘autumn of ideas’; or simply to tran- 
scend the historical image of decadence through the vision of an eternal 
city of the soul. To do so he had to transform the perpetually dying 
metropolis into a luminous symbol, exemplifying not the passing de- 
generation of life but the recurring regeneration of art. By means of 
a poetic metamorphosis, Yeats turned Byzantium from a mirror of cor- 
ruption into a speculum perfectionis, reflecting, however, only the sec- 
ond of the two alternatives he presented, at about the same time, in a 
famous line of his lyric “The Choice’: ‘Perfection of the life, or of the 
work.’ 


VII 


‘Byzantium’ (1929) is chronologically the second of these twin com- 
positions. Ideally, however, it is the first piece of the diptych. Here 
ancient or eternal Byzantium appears in a nocturnal vision, when the 
bustle of daily life subsides, when orgy yields to sleep, when all sound 
and fury cease. The last musical echo to be heard is the song of night- 
walkers or passers-by, lingering after the sacred bell has ceased to toll. 
In this hour the city does not reveal itself in the mass of its detail, but 
only in the lovely shape of its skyline. The only edifice that stands out 
against the formless and somber maze of its buildings is the city’s main 
temple. And the most visible part of the cathedral’s architecture is 
the cupola, which seems to look indifferently, even scornfully, at what 
is human, all too human, in the chaotic world of the sleeping metrop- 
olis: 

The unpurged images of day recede; 

The Emperor’s drunken soldiery are abed; 
Night resonance recedes, night-walkers’ song 
After great cathedral gong; 

A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 

All that man is, 

All mere complexities, 

The fury and the mire of human veins. 


faint colours and faint outlines and faint energies which many call “the decadence,” ’ 
declares that he prefers to name those manifestations ‘the autumn of the flesh,’ 
prophesying that this is ‘a weariness that will not end until the last autumn, when 
the stars shall be blown away like withered leaves.’ 
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Suddenly the poet perceives before him, hovering in the air of the 
night, a supernatural being in ghostly form. That being is a reflection 
of Hades: a fleshless monster, able to summon with its immaterial voice 
other ‘breathless mouths’ to the call of the spirit. The poet hails in 
that monster a revelation of higher values, not merely the ‘transvalua- 
tion’ of old ones. Yeats’s ‘superhuman’ is the very antithesis of Nietz- 
sche’s ‘superman,’ which was but an incarnation of the decadent ideal. 
Yeats’s monster too would be an allegory of decadence if it were 
more of a shade and less of an image; if it were merely the reveries of 
passion, and the fantasies of the senses. Yet the poet names his monster 
not only ‘death-in-life,’ which by itself would turn it into a blazon of 
decadence, but also its opposite, ‘life-in-death,’ which changes it into 
a symbol of transcendence: 


Before me floats an image, man or shade, 

Shade more than man, more image than a shade; 
For Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth 

May unwind the winding path; 

A mouth that has no moisture and no breath 
Breathless mouths may summon; 

I hail the superhuman; 

I call it death-in-life and life-in-death. 


It is not ‘death-in-life,’ or the defeat of our human, sensual experi- 
ence, but ‘life-in-death,’ or the triumph of a mental and spiritual insight, 
that enables the poet to shift from that mystical vision to the beautiful 
creation suddenly emerging as a pinnacle from the cupola’s top. That 
creation is an artifact, molded in gilded metal and shaped like a flower 
or a bird, resting on the curved dome as on the bent branch of a tree. 
The tree, no less magic and real for being both artificial and meta- 
phoric, has even greater power than the tree of life. The no less magic 
and artificial bird set upon its golden bough, made like the latter of an 
inalterable matter, is enough of a miracle in itself, and has no need to 
sing its own praise before the world. Yet, as by wonder, it starts sud- 
denly to sing, or rather to crow, since it will utter its notes only to mock 
all living beings and natural creatures, such as feathery birds and grassy 
flowers, or men and women, with all the shames and miseries of the 
flesh: 


Miracle, bird or golden handiwork, 
More miracle than bird or handiwork, 
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Planted on the star-lit golden bough, 
Can like the cocks of Hades crow, 

Or, by the moon embittered, scorn aloud 
In glory of changeless metal 

Common bird or petal 

And all complexities of mire or blood. 


All this happens at night: and it is at night that the floor of the palace 
is flooded by a fire kindled by no other substance than itself. That 
fire is the purifying element within which souls still bound to the ties 
of the body come to cleanse themselves. They join the fire dance, 
which is also a dance of death. Here, however, the dance of death is 
an ‘agony of trance’ and an ‘agony of flame,’ or spiritual transport 
and mystical ecstasis: in our terms, it reflects not the nemesis of deca- 
dence (‘death-in-life’), but its catharsis (‘life-in-death’): 


At midnight on the Emperor’s pavement flit 
Flames that no faggot feeds, nor steel has lit, 
Nor storm disturbs, flames begotten of flame, 
Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of fury leave, 

Dying into a dance, 

An agony of trance, 

An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 


The poet now summons all worthy spirits to come to Byzantium, 
crossing the sea of life on the back of a dolphin, the brute that saved 
the singing Arion from his shipwreck. In the palace of the Emperor 
the threatening tide of reality is checked by a dike of thin, precious 
metal, built not by the architects or the engineers, but by the gold- 
smiths. The mosaics of the pavement, where the spirits are still danc- 
ing, act like a mirror that both reflects and absorbs the confusion of 
reality, the frenzies of the flesh and the fancies of the mind, the sound 
and fury of the elements: 


Astraddle on the dolphin’s mire and blood, 
Spirit after spirit! The smithies break the flood, 
The golden smithies of the Emperor! 
Marbles of the dancing floor 
Break bitter furies of complexity, 
. Those images that yet 
Fresh images beget, 
That dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented sea. 





——————e 
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By inviting the soul to ‘sail’ to Byzantium, Yeats thus closes this poem 
with the same appeal by which he opens its twin piece. In ‘Byzantium,’ 
the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire acts as a double symbol, as 
an ambiguous antinomy: the city of Constantine there represents at once 
the nemesis and the catharsis of decadence, since it redeems the sins 
of daylight in a nocturnal epiphany, in the ascesis of sleep, and the sub- 
limation of darkness. But in ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ (1927), that ancient 
metropolis embodies fully and singly an ideal of perfection and purity, 
equally indifferent to the pathos of day and the ethos of night. Here 
Byzantium becomes figura, an image breaking away from the dimen- 
sion of time or the pattern of history. As such, it stands for the very 
antithesis of the Zeitgeist. 

The poet begins by referring not to the shore toward which he has 
set his course, but to the one from which he has just sailed. For a while 
he turns back in thought to the very land from which his heart is turn- 
ing away. This is why he calls it ‘that country,’ or a place that for him 
is only a ‘then’ and ‘there.’ Yet most men still call it ‘this country,’ 
or the place of the ‘now’ and ‘here.’ The shore that the poet has chosen 
to leave forever is the country of the young, or, more simply, the home 
of modern civilization and contemporary culture. It is there that deca- 
dence finds its time and place. We all too often treat decadence as a 
senile and chronic ailment, when it might be instead an acute disease, 
produced by a defect of youth, rather than by an excess of maturity. 
Decadence may well be a fruit out of season, but one that is unripe, 
rather than overripe. Then the land where that fruit grows is no coun- 
try for old men: and so the poet has chosen to abandon the modern 
and changing West for the ancient and eternal East. 

This is not the first time that decadence has been viewed as a product 
of immaturity, as a symptom of ‘premature decay,’ to use Gibbon’s 
words: in brief, as a sickness of youth. Yeats sees this immaturity in 
the new generation’s inability to grow beyond the life of the senses, in 
its too deep rooting in the values that the most barbaric of all recent 
decadences has characterized by the twin formula ‘blood and soil.’ The 
young cannot help remaining there, under the spell of being, con- 
stantly worshiping their self-image by loving other creatures like them- 
selves. There they live not like men, but like singing birds. Like birds, 
they are only ‘dying generations,’ as the poet says, or, as we would say, 
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enfants du siécle, ‘children of the world.’ Like the birds, they sing not 
a song of experience or innocence, but of life and death: 


That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees 

— Those dying generations — at their song, 
The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, born, and dies. 


By praising in the most vital season of their being death-in-life, or 
the mortality of any corporeal or material thing, the young and all 
those who accept the rule of the temporal become forgetful of that 
spiritual creation that defies time and change, age and death: 


Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of unageing intellect. 


The old cannot sing the oblivious and wanton song of the young. 
Yet old age turns into a degrading curse unless able to exult in a song 
of itsown. At the end of Die Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der 
Musik, Nietzsche claimed that Socrates, that old decadent, would have 
perhaps found new springs of life had he learned music before his 
death. Yeats here summons all old men like himself to learn music 
again, and to sail with him to Byzantium, as humble and ardent disciples 
seeking the masters of their craft: 


An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence; 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


The ‘mask’ speaking here for the poet and all the old claims to have 
already reached the place of his quest, and turns now his voice to the 
sages of Byzantium, clad in the unsubstantial fire of their saintliness, 
fixed in the inalterable ecstasis of their mosaics. Through that invok- 
ing voice, the poet asks them to become the singing-masters of his soul. 

Supplication avails itself even here of the imperative form, so natural 
to all prayers: and the poet begs and commands the sages of Byzantium 
to help him to purify and consume his heart, which, sickened by pas- 
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sion and mortality, will never be able to know itself. The suppliant 
finally asks to be freed from nature and time, to be gathered ‘into the 
artifice of eternity’: 

O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a w 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 

And be the singing-masters of my soul. 

Consume my heart away; sick with desire 

And fastened to a dying animal 


It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


We do not demean the significance of this poem by reading it as 
if it were an ars poetica, or even as a literary manifesto, and strongly 
polemical, at that. The drastic iconoclastic images by which Yeats rep- 
resents the false values he denies and rejects are meant to indict all that 
lead the modern poet into temptation and sin, as both artist and man. 
The dangerous seductions to which Yeats alludes in metaphorical terms 
might be defined in literary jargon as romantic pathos and psycholog- 
ical naturalism. The former imprisons the artistic creator within the 
maze of public and private life, and shackles him to the historical 
and the personal, to the stake of an all too subjective and ephemeral 
Erlebnis: the latter imprisons him within the labyrinth of the phe- 
nomenal, and turns him into a link in the chain of being, into a passive 
slave of the species, or of nature’s will. The poet must transcend both 
his lifetime and his Zeitgeist: he must overcome the limitations of both 
biography and biology. He will do so only if he merges the self with 
the artificial and the eternal: if, like the sages of Byzantium, he annihi- 
lates his own personality within ‘the artifice of eternity.’ 

In expectation that his prayer will be granted, the poet promises that 
from now on he will choose the ideal model for his art not from natural 
and living shapes but from the form of a Greek artifact, molded in 
enamel and chiseled in gold; it matters very little that that artifact was 
once made to excite the weary senses of a senile ruler, or to gratify 
what we call decadent taste. It matters even less if in the process the 
artisan will become identified with the object created by his hands, if 
his soft human substance will die and harden into the crystal of form. 
Here we witness the metamorphosis of the creator into his own handi- 
work. Like the object ‘planted on the star-lit golden bough’ of the 
other poem, this handiwork is a mechanical bird, perched like its twin 
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on the branch of a tree of ‘changeless metal,’ or, as the poet says again, 
on a ‘golden bough.’ * 

In both poems that tree of ‘changeless metal’ is also the ‘tree of life,’ 
as vital and magic as in Frazer’s Golden Bough. By resting on a branch 
of that tree, the artificial and lifeless bird of poetry will forever sing 
for the lords and ladies of an ideal Byzantine court, not the song of 
youth, but the song of wisdom, a song that will celebrate not death-in- 
life (‘whatever is begotten, born, and dies’) but life-in-death (‘what 
is past, or passing, or to come’): 


Once out of nature I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing 

But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


IX 


The voice that speaks here is that of the artist as an old man. Yet, 
while crossing at least in thought the threshold of death, Yeats refuses 
to utter the pathetic and declamatory qualis artifex pereo! of the deca- 
dent artist. He even refrains from repeating the sententious common- 
place that the Parnassian or the aesthete takes from a famous Horatian 
line and rephrases as his own epitaph. An artisan who believes that his 
handiwork will endure, Yeats disdains claiming that his monument is 
aere perennius. He chooses instead to emphasize that the young, who 
are after all his posterity, are bound to neglect all monuments that, 
built on other foundations than ‘all complexities of mire or blood,’ are 
neither pleasure domes nor jardins de supplices. It is not the youth but 
the old man who cares for ‘the artifice of eternity’: who is willing to 
seek its mystery and magic not in the circle within which men live, 
suffer, and die, but beyond it, in the sphere of the immaterial and the 
timeless. 

In the antinomy that Yeats establishes between Byzantium and the 
modern West, both terms embody the notion of decadence, even 

‘In a note accompanying the poem, Yeats claimed to have ‘read somewhere that 


in the Emperor’s palace at Byzantium was a tree made of gold and silver, and 
artificial birds that sang’ (Collected Poems, p. 532). 
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though each represents a different incarnation of that concept. The 
modern West, the country of the young, stands for a historical and 
temporal decadence, which cannot overcome the nemesis it carries 
within itself. Byzantium, the country of the old, stands for a transcen- 
dental and everlasting decadence, transfiguring the mortality of all 
things through the catharsis of art. Western decadence is thus but a 
projection of the peculiar crisis of the modern mind, which could be 
clinically defined as a case of arrested growth. 

It is then the new artists and poets, the modern and the young, rather 
than the ancient and old, who are ‘dying generations at their song.’ 
Haunted by death-in-life, they reduce art and culture to pathos and 
agony, and choose the artificiality of the Zeitgeist rather than ‘the 
artifice of eternity.’ Thus ‘caught in a sensual music,’ they create works 
that are too human, and that wither too fast, or age too soon. Hence 
they need no helping hand, either from barbarians or slaves, to shorten 
their lives, and to turn their buildings into dust. 

Perhaps only old age will ultimately save Western culture from its 
historical plight and recover the everlasting values of the mind through 
the ageless adventure of the spirit. Old age alone can face fully and 
squarely the blight of decadence and the scourge of barbarism. The 
‘lords and ladies of Byzantium’ are not impatiently waiting for the bar- 
barians, like Cavafis’ citizenry, nor do they feel impelled to welcome 
them, like Bryusov and his peers. They know all too well that the 
barbarians reached them a long time ago, and that they are still in their 
midst. Even the reader will recognize their countenances in the ‘drowsy 
Emperor’ of one of these two poems, and in the ‘drunken soldiery’ of 
the other. But at night the drunken soldiery are abed. What rules at 
that time is life-in-death, or the epiphany of the spirit, before which 
decadence becomes a pale shadow, and barbarism a vain dream. When 
‘the unpurged images of day recede,’ the human mind may attain ‘the 
autumn of ideas,’ and hence acquire the power to fashion, or at least 
to envision, ‘monuments of unageing intellect.’ 


RENATO PoGGIOL! 





Honorary Degrees at Harvard: Corrigenda 


In the list of ‘Honorary Degrees 1930-1958,’ Harvarp Lisrary BuLtetin, XII 
(1958), 348-353, the following corrections should be made: 


1936 
for Frederick Maurice Powicke, LL.D. read Frederick Maurice 
Powicke, Litt.D. 
1942 
delete: Ronold Wyeth Percival King, A.M. 


George Widmer Thorn, A.M. 
insert: Paul Joseph Sachs, Art.D. 


1955 
for Luis Mundz-Marin, LL.D. read Luis Mujioz-Marin, LL.D. 


1958 
for Neil Hasler McElroy, LL.D. read Neil Hosler McElroy, LL.D. 
for William Adolf Visser ’t Hooft, S.T.D. read Willem Adolf Visser ’t 
Hooft, S.T.D. 
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